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THE SCULPTURESQUE IN LANDOR’S ART. 


HE shorter poems of Walter Savage Landor have been 

called song-cameos. The more lengthy works may be 
called prose-marbles. These terms serve to show the con- 
creteness of conception and expression that mark the Lan- 
dorian style. 

Love of the heroic, the massive and large, and hate of all 
mysticism or confusion of thought, give an individual stamp 
to his genius. “I want sense, not stars,” he says to Plato 
through the mask of Diogenes. ‘“ Draw thy robe around 
thee, let the folds fall gracefully and look majestic; I want 
sense, not stars.”” But if Landor differs from Plato in the 
sense that he reclines calm and collected upon solid marble 
steps while Plato runs after elusive sun-rays, yet they are 
both alike in the elaborate pains they bestow upon their 
work, as elaborate as that a lapidary would take in the 
cutting of a Sultan’s rubies. 

Landor’s first work was “ Gebir,” a narrative poem in 
blank verse, the appearance of which marks the opening of 
the Victorian era. “Its main attractiveness,” says De 
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Quincey, “ lay in the picturesqueness of the images, attitudes, 
groups dispersed everywhere. The eye seemed to rest on 
all sides upon festal processions, upon the panels of Theban 
gates and upon sculptured vases.” If we read between the 
lines, we see that De Quincey was struck by the lack of con- 
nective links, either in continuous thought or plot. Now 
and then we stumble over rare fragments in which lurks a 
peculiar truth of imagery, as in the following: 


“ And the long moonbeam on the hard, wet sand 
Lay like a jasper column half upreared.” 


Or again we may find a passage where truth and grandeur 
are fused together, as in this one: 


“The King who gat before his tent, descried 
The dust rise, reddened from the setting sun.” 


These are taken atrandom. The famous simile of the shell, 
which Wordsworth unconsciously and Byron consciously 
borrowed, may bear quoting once more : 


“ But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the Sun’s palace-porch, where, when unyoked, 
His chariot wheel stands midway in the wave; 
Shake one and it awakens, then apply 
Its polished lips to your attentive ear 
And it remembers its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 


But after all, these are disjointed fragments lost in a mass of 
prosaic matter. Yet there was enough absolute, as well as 
relative worth in the poem to elicit the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of Shelley, and likewise of Southey, who called Landor, 
because of his sculpturesque faculty, the “ English Valerius 
Flaccus.” This faculty enabled him to carve, as it were, in 
ivory or in gems a few “Eidyllia” that are exquisite. The 
following elegy, written on the death of a dear friend, 
haunted to the last the soul of Charles Lamb: 
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“ Ah, what avails the sceptered race, 
Ah, what the form divine ? 
What every virtue, every grace? 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


“Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee.” 


This peculiar attribute prevented Landor from being a great 
dramatic artist, for the power of unfolding on continuous 
lines the conceived idea was strange to him. Of “Count 
Julian,” a drama, De Quincey says that it is a Promethean 
work, which embodies, better even than Shelley’s, the 
A€schylean ideal. ‘One is almost compelled,” he goes on 
to say, “to quote the story of the sculptor who fancied the 
great idea of chiseling Mount Athos into ademi-god. There 
are passages to which, for their solemn grandeur, one raises 
one’s hat as at night in walking under the Coliseum; pas- 
sages which, for their luxury of loveliness, should be 
inscribed on the phylacteries of brides or upon the frescoes 
of Ionia, illustrated by the gorgeous allegories of Rubens.” 
There is, without doubt, something great in the conception 
of the monumental misery of “ Count Julian,” but after all, 
as Landor himself observed, this work is only a collection of 
dramatic dialogues. In it we have an example of static 
drama, as distinct from dynamic. Some of the situations 
are boldly expressed, some of the emotional attitudes well 
and strongly moulded, but there is no progression, no devel- 
opment of character or plot, and thus no climax. “Count 
Julian,” therefore, lacks the very essential of a drama. 
Landor cannot be justly classed, as some critics have done, 
with Shakespeare or Browning, for he has no experience of 
life and no knowledge of the subjective subtleties of passion. 
Their art lias in it the flow of music; his, the fixed immo- 
bility of statuary. 

But now we come to the “ Imaginary Conversations,” in 
which Landor is enabled to indulge to its full extent, and 
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with all freedom, his wonderful faculty of “imaginative 
memory,” as it has been so happily named. Here the mat- 
ter is well suited to his peculiar genius. Groups and figures, 
full of grace and passion and heroic strength, are chiseled 
out of the marble with an amplitude of style and majesty of 
conception that render these creations well nigh perfect of 
their kind. The breath of imagination, sweeping like a 
winter blast over the idea, hardens the liquid music of his 
language into clear-cut images. Nowhere do we find that 
suggestive vagueness, that Turneresque confusion, which 
mark the romantic art. But we must not dwell too long 
upon this point, for Landor, while a classic in more than one 
sense of the word, remains, nevertheless, a romantic in 
spirit. His form and style recall, it is true, Livy, Sallust 
and Cicero, but his imagination is kin to that of Chaucer, 
Spenser and Shakespeare. But if the latter, for instance, 
oftentimes lets the reins flow freely on the neck of his winged 
Pegasus, and is powerless to check its wild career from earth 
to heaven and from heaven to hell, Landor ever remains 
lord and master over his fiery stallion. His imagination is 
intensely objective, and makes the most obscure visible, the 
most remote tangible. It is not merely apprehensive, but 
comprehensive, and thus expresses itself by concrete ima- 
gery. This clearness of conception caused him many throes 
and tears while composing his works, and he tells us him- 
self how he watched and wept over them by night, and how 
strongly he realized the action of the scene; so strongly, in- 
deed, that every feature and gesture of his personages stood 
before him. Such a creative power needéd a powerful dic- 
tion and style, in order to keep a harmonious balance be- 
tween idea and form. Never did an author use with more 
artistic discrimination the prolonged simile. Ruskin, you 
will say, uses symbolical language; but there is between 
their methods the difference that lies between suggestion 
and expression. The one uses the metaphor, which is the 
figure of passion; the other employs the simile, the figure 
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of calm description. _ Ruskin is the painter, Landor the 
sculptor. This we can best illustrate by a few quotations, 
though to appreciate them we must take them in connection 
with the text. This criticism of Spenser gives us a good 
idea of his own style: 

“‘ Spenser’s is a spacious but somewhat low chamber, hung 
with rich tapestry, on which the figures are mostly dispropor- 
tioned, but some of the figures are lively and beautiful. The 
furniture is part creaky and worm-eaten, part fragrant with 
cedar and sandal-woed and aromatic gums and balsams. 
Every table and mantelpiece and cabinet is covered with 
gorgeous vases and birds and dragons and houses in the air.” 

In another “ Imaginary Conversation,” speaking by the 
mouth of Porson, he says: “ Give me Chaucer in preference 
to Spenser. He slaps us on the shoulder and makes us 
spring up while the dew is on the grass, and while the long 
shadows play about in all quarters. We feel strong with 
the freshness around us, and we return with a keener appe- 
tite, having had such a companion in our walk.” 

But this concreteness of form is only a narrow manifesta- 
tion of an objectivity that is shown more widely in the whole 
group of figures and the harmony of attitudes. To obtain an 
idea of this we must read through one of the “ Imaginary 
Conversations,” so as to behold the creation in its unity, 
The masterful moderation shown in the perfect symmetry 
and balance of parts, bears us back to Homer. 

One fact we must not overlook. Most of the actors in 
these dramatic dialogues stand as types of emotions that are 
themselves typical of the spirit of certain historical periods. 
For instance, the spirit of Roman conquest is embodied in 
, Marius and Metellus; that of Norman chivalry in Tancredi 
and Constantia, and of the age of Louis XIV in Bossuet 
trying to convert the young Duchesse de Fontanges. Pericles 
and Aspasia are imperishable incarnations of Athens’ golden 
age, and Boccaccio, Petrarch, Dante, of the middle age in 
Italy. As a critic well remarks, “After pitching the emo- 
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tions of his actors at an ideal height, Landor’s aim is to fix 
them in an ideal cast of language, to embody them in words, 
as it were, of marble.” There is, besides, a kind of lofty 
sententiousness that imparts a solidity to all the work. No- 
where do we find the subtle suppleness that gives an easy 
grace to the dream-figures of Heine. This squareness of 
chiseling is not unintentional; in fact it may be rather 
affected, for he confesses that he does not care for purely 
imaginative men. ‘Look at Shakespeare, Bacon and Milton,” 
he says; “‘ were these your pure-imagination men? They 
stood among substantial men and sang upon recorded ac- 
tions.”” And again: “ Whoever has the power of creating, 
has likewise the inferior power of keeping his creation in 
order. The best poets are the most impressive because their 
steps are regular, for without regularity there is neither 
strength nor state.” 

Thus to conclude the qualities of Landor, his objectivity 
and concfeteness, his masterful moderation of style, his 
treatment of character and theme, are eminently sculptur- 
esque. Distrust of all obscurity and hidden meaning prevents 
him, however, from being a great poet. For “of poetry,” 
as he says himself, “the greater share must be intelligible 
to the multitude, but in the best there is often an under-song 
of sense which none beside the poetical mind, or one deeply 
versed in its mysteries, can comprehend.” This same love 
of clearness, however, made him one of the most forcible 
and most artistic workers of English prose. He is one of 
the few “ whom nature has gifted with intuition or exquisite 
taste, one of the few whose ideas have been drawn, modeled, 
marked, chiseled and polished in a studio well-lighted from 
above.” Ihave set before you oniy a very few fragments, 
minute parts of the friezes and architraves that adorn the 
columns of the immense palace which Landor has upreared. 
Enter this palace, whose harmonious proportions cast a spirit 
of beauty over the sun-lit courts, and here, perhaps, you will 
see pass before you along the marble colonnades, Pericles 
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and Aspasia, Tiberius and Vipsania, Dante with Beatrice, 
the poet-friends Petrarch and Boccaccio, and many more. 
And as you wander through the palace from room to room, 
you may enter one, more superb than any of the rest, all 
ready, as it seems, for some coming fedst, and then you may 
remember the words of the master: “I shall dine late, but 
the dining-room will be well lighted, the guests few and 
select.” The guests are indeed royal company, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt 
are among them. Yet Landor, who said of himself that he 
walked alone on the far Eastern uplands, meditating and 
remembering, still walks solitary upon the heights. And 
yet he is one, of whose works Lowell said: “I envy the 
man who has before him the reading of those books for the 
first time. He will have a sensation as profound as that of 
the peasant who wandered in to where Kaiser Rothbart sits 
stately with his knights in the mountain cavern, biding his 
appointed time.” 

When wiil the magic hunting-horn proclaim with echoing 
blasts the coming of the time, and free at last the enchanted 


Kaiser ? 
W. L. M. 





HOPE. 


T the rising of the Moon, 
Just embarking on the sea 
In a fragile craft, a youth, 
Strong and sanguine, leaves the lea. 
At the rising of the Moon. 


At the setting of the Moon, 

On life’s troubled, storm-swept beach, 
Lies a body on the sand 

Just beyond the billows’ reach. 

At the setting of the Moon. 
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UNCLE DYOCE’S FOX HUNT. 


“'TMIFTY years ago,” said Uncle Dyck, suddenly, “ fox- 

hunting was a great sport among all the country gentry 
in New Jersey. Every one had one or more horses which 
he kept especially for runs that during the fall and winter 
came off every fortnight and occasionally between times, 
if we happened to have the good luck to tree or hole an old 
rogue. All that was necessary then was to put a darkey on a 
horse, and send word to the boys that a run would take 
place in the afternoon from the tavern most convenient to 
all.” 

It is here necessary to state that Uncle Dyck, as every- 
body fondly called him, always took things comfortably ; so 
now he stopped a moment, and, reaching over with the tongs 
into the old open fire-place, took up a small ember to light 
his pipe, leaving us the meanwhile to imagine what was to 
follow. 

“ Well, one season foxes were plenty in the neighborhood, 
so we had hunts pretty often. About the middle of the sea- 
son, however, I had bad luck. My horse took sick and died, 
so I had to give up my fun for the rest of the winter—at 
least so the boys thought; and so, in fact, did I. 

“Tt seems that I had had first-rate luck, and had captured 
the brush two or three times in the early part of the year; 
and so the boys made up their minds that for once, at least, 
they would get the rub on ‘ Dyck,’ as they generally called 
me for short. Some of them had captured a snorting old 
fox, a big red fellow, and were to hold a meet at Harlingen, 
up near ‘Shanie,’ and, as all hands were invited, I in the 
bargain, they thought this a mighty good chance to ‘ get 
even’ by poking fun at me. ‘His old plug is dead,’ said 
they, ‘and he is so set on the sport that he will borrow some 
no-account beast and we’ll have some sport, sure.’ Every- 
body was at me, asking whether I was going up to Harlin- 
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gen tothe ‘run.’ Hanged if they didn’t get me a little riled, 
Pll admit, and I ’lowed that I would go anyhow.” 

Here he lit up again. ‘“ Didn’t let the fellows know it 
anyhow. Snow had fallen some days before the time, and 
sledding was good. Old Jake Vanderveer, my neighbor 
across the fields, was about in the same fix as I was, for his 
horse had gone lame? Just the same, though, I went over in 
the morning to see him, and told him that I had a strong 
notion of going over in the afternoon to see the start. I 
asked him if he would mind riding along. ‘ That’s a go, 
Dyck,’ said Jake ; ‘we will go over and get a good supper 
anyhow.’ For in those days, fox or no fox, we always had 
a rousing time. About noon I hitched the horses to my old 
sleigh, and over Jake and I went. It was only a couple of 
miles, and the horses were feeling pretty slick, so we sailed 
right along. Well, when we got there, what a sight of peo- 
ple there was! Everybody seemed to have turned out. Old 
Bobbie Verplanck, the first one I saw, yelled out, ‘ Hello, 
Dyck, where’s your hoss?’? That stirred me up a little, I 
tel] you, and I made up my mind that I would get even with 
some of those fellows yet. They all had considerable to say, 
and sort of, as you would say, condoled with me, but all the 
while winking at each other and slyly hugging themselves 
that they were going to get the best ofme. Plagued ifthey 
didn’t bother me a good deal, especially when they came to 
start. One fellow called out: ‘ Borrow a horse, Dyck, and 
come along with us and have some fun.’ But there was 
little use feeling sour, so I stood it about as well as a fellow 
could, for I must admit I was always mighty fond of the 
sport. 

“ They gave the old duffer a good start. I tell you he 
was a buster, and went off with a rush, making straight for 
the cover that lay over to the left about a mile. The hounds 
were peelers, you may believe it. Off they went with a 
yelp, the horsemen following close behind. I turned to 
Jake and said: ‘Too bad, ain’t it, that we couldn’t go 
along?’ ‘Be durned if it ain’t,’ said he. 
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“ After they had been off about ten minutes and had 
cleverly made the wood, I said to Uncle Jake, ‘ Well, what 
do you say—shall we go and catch that fox?’ Well, sir, he 
looked at me for a minute as though he thought that I was 
struck crazy. ‘ Howsomever,’—this was a favorite expres- 
sion of his—‘I will go along with you,’ said he. We got 
in the sled and struck straight up the road, going along 
slowly for two miles. Neither had spoken a word, until I 
said, ‘ Now, Uncle Jake, I have an idea that fox will cross 
over about a quarter of a mile above here and make over 
toward Sourland Mountain, for he was caught up there 
somewhere, and I know from his looks that he is a sly one.’ 
We could hear the hounds off a mile or so in the swamp, 
and could readily tell from their yelping that they had lost 
the trail. Just then Uncle Jake said, ‘ Look quick, Dyck, 
there he goes.’ And sure enough, there he was, “— 
the road not a hundred yards above us. 

“ Quicker than a wink I wheeled the horses out in - the 
field, there being no fence to interfere, and started off in 
hot pursuit. It was a long distance to the timber, and seeing 
that he was a good deal pegged, I believed we would catch 
him. We put the whip on those horses and went across 
that field a-spinning, gaining on him at every jump. ‘ Now, 
Jake, you drive,’ said I, ‘ and I’ll take the blanket and spread 
it out. Drive up close now, and I will make a dive for him 
and maybe we will capture the old rascal.’ Believe me, if 
I didn’t make a jump and come down right across him. 
We happened to have a bag along and hustled him inside 
it in a hurry, and back we went to the tavern on the fly. 

“The landlord was standing out in front by the pump, 
and seeing us coming up, said, ‘ Where, in the name of 
common sense, have you fellers been ?” 

“*Been? I will show you,’ said I; ‘ we have the fox.’ 

“*That will do very well to tell, boys, but I don’t see 
this hitch,’ said the old man. 

** All right, don’t,’ said Jake ; ‘ here he is all the same.’ 
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“Well, by Jove! Where and how did you get him? 
Hanged, Dyck, if you don’t beat the Old Scratch himself.’ 

“* Hold on a second now,’ I said, ‘he is not a bit wet, 
and what do you say to putting him in the old stable and 
having a little fun with the crowd ?’ 

“**Tt’s a go,’ said he, 

“ But before I let him go, you may depend upon it, I took 
off his brush.” 

“ Took off his brush,” we all said, “ what do you mean ?” 

“ Why, of course I did; what about it?” 

This seemed a little too much of a good thing for us to 
take in, and we were even more muddled yet when we saw 
Uncle Dyck just lean back in his chair and chuckle. 

“You folks now-a-days don’t know what the brush is. 
I suppose you all think it’s the fox’s tail; and so it is, but 
remember that is not’ his real brush. It is a fancy that 
people get that the whole tail would appear better, that’s all 
—something to show. I will tell you what the érue brush 
is; it is the few white hairs that you will always find in the 
end of the old rascal’s tail. These I pulled out and put in 
my vest pocket. : 

‘In about half an hour the crowd came back blazing 
mad; they said they had come to the place where some 
outsider had caught the fox. As this quite often happened, 
we were not in the least suspected. I didn’t say much, 
however; just told the boys that I was mighty sorry that 
they had such poor luck. 

“ After they had blown oft awhile, the landlord put in and 
said, ‘ Well, you don’t seem to have had much of a day, fel- 
lows, and supper is not near ready yet, and won’t be for 
some time. How would you like to have another run? 
I’ve a fox out there in the barn and if you say so we’ll get 
him out.’ 

“They all agreed, and made ready for a chase. They 
again pressed me to go along, but I said I guessed not. 
The fox was a little tired, and he didn’t go further than a 
mile or so before they caught him. 
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“ Back they came, John Van Zandt with the brush, that 
is, the whole tail and, walking up, he slung it around my 
head, remarking, ‘ You seem to be in bad luck, Dyck.’ 

*** Oh, one can’t expect always to come out first best, John,’ 
said I, a little disconsolately.” 

Here again Uncle Dyck stopped and took a long breath, 
and then continued. 

* About six o’clock supper was served up, a big one— 
roast pig, roast turkey, ducks, and so on, with lots of mince 
and pumpkin pie for dessert; plenty of cider and old Jersey 
apple-jack in the bargain. 

“Tt was the custom for the winner of the run to enjoy 
everything, supper, drinks and ali such, at the expense of 
the party, and as John had never had the luck to get the 
brush before, he ordered a great lot; well, in short, he 
treated everybody.” 

“ What did you do then, Uncle Dyck?” we interrupted. 

“Oh, I ordered a few extras, not much, just enough to 
cause some few to remark, ‘ Dyck, you seem to be enjoying 
yourself pretty well for not having had much exercise, with 
your hard luck in the bargain.’ But I didn’t pay a speck 
of attention to their fooling. About eight o’clock the meet- 
ing broke up, and each man stepped up to the bar to pay his 
share; John Van Zandt walked up and gave a wave with 
his fox tail, and said, ‘ This settles for me.’ 

“‘T stepped up along side, and put in, ‘ I don’t know about 
that, rather think this settles for me,’ and I pulled the white 
hairs out of my pocket. ‘How about it, Mr. Pittenger?’ 
for that was the landlord’s name. Then I turned to Van 
Zandt. ‘ Look at the end of that fox’s tail, John.’ 

“¢ Guess you’re right, Dyck,’ said Old Pittenger. 

“ Well, sir, you should have seen—” but here words to 
express himself on this point utterly failed Uncle Dyck, and 
he got up, emptied his pipe, put it in his pocket, and left 
us to imagine the dramatic ending of his fox hunt. 

A. R. GULICK. 
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THE CROWN OF LIFE. 


ITH free and airy grace our youthful days 
In wonderment are ever passing by, 
Light songs upon their lips; yet sad they gaze 
Into the veil of mist that dims the sky, 
And faintly wakens vain desires to die 
Amid the fading purples of the hills. 
Though life be fair and joyous, yet they sigh 
For all the passion and the pain that fills P 
The veins with pulsing blood, the heart with burning thrills. 


The days of youth pass by like famous kings 
Who, ‘neath the weight of massive crowns of gold, 
Stoop as beneath the weight of fated things,— 
Disasters and calamities untold. 
So they, across the woodland and the wold, 
Are stepping slow, with head bent toward the ground 
By life’s rich crown and garlands manifold, 
Seeking the land where strays no human ‘sound : 
Beneath whose silent skies they stand at last uncrowned. 
W. L. M. 





AMES HAMPTON was reclining in an easy chair before 
his parlor fire. He held in his hand a letter, which he 
was examining with great care. It was a stormy evening; 
the rain came down in torrents; and as Hampton had for- 
gotten his umbrella in the morning, he had returned from 
business drenched through. A change of clothing had 
made him more comfortable, and he was now attempting 
the triple task of warming his chilled feet, resting his weary 
members, and perusing that portion of his correspondence 
which found its way to his residence. This letter was the 
last of the pile. He had read it through hurriedly, and was 
about to throw it aside when his eye was caught by some- 
thing in its contents which startled him and arrested his 
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attention. So there he sat, and had been sitting for half an 
hour, gazing steadily at the letter. 

Hampton was a young man just commencing his course 
in life. Two years before, he graduated from college and 
entered a bank in New York where, as a beginning, he re- 
ceived thd position of clerk. But his ability was far above 
the average and, now that he had gained experience in the 
methods and details of banking, it became apparent to all 
that he was both fitted and destined for promotion. The 
opportunity for this had just arrived, and a week since 
Hampton was formally installed as teller. There was neces- 
sarily some confusion attending this change, so that the first 
day his accounts came out exactly twenty-three dollars short. 
Time after time the columns were added up, and stil] the 
same deficiency. It was midnight before Hampton left the 
bank, tired out and disgusted with his first day’s work. The 
next morning the cause of the shortage appeared at once in 
the shape of a note, which had been deposited and was mis- 
laid by a clerk. But the mental strain produced by his 
anxiety of the night before seriously affected Hampton, and 
was intensified by the extra work arising from his new posi- 
tion. He lived constantly in a state of suppressed nervous 
excitement. During the whole week everything seemed to 
run by twenty-threes. Tuesday morning the words “ twenty- 
three dollars, twenty-three dollars,” kept jingling in his 
head. With a great effort he succeeded in calming himself, 
and was just forgetting all about it when his thoughts were 
again roused by the newsboys in the street shouting: 

“Extry! Great acci-dent! Twenty-three killed!” 

Then it was “twenty-three killed, twenty-three killed,” 
the whole day long. Thursday he was again beginning to 
compose himself when a check of most remarkable appear- 
ance was presented by a dilapidated individual from the 
ulterior forests, which bore in highly magnified scraw] the 
legend, “23 dollers.” Hampton started, hastily cashed the 
check, and tried to forget the occurrence. But now the 
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image of the seedy-looking farmer stood before him, and all 
day long beat time to the old tune of “ twenty-three dollars.” 
In the evening he went to the opera, and shuddered as he 
found that his seat was “ K 23.” 

Friday was no better. Why must an old college friend, 
whom he had not seen for a year, step in and invite him to 
call at his house in Brooklyn, No. 23 Blank street? Why, 
when he boarded a street-car, did he notice that, as he paid 
his fare, the bell-punch registered “23?” Why musta sud- 
den cold snap come in the month of May and carry the ther- 
mometer down to twenty-three degrees? Everywhere he 
went that number twenty-three glared at him in some shape 
or other; and now, on Saturday evening, when Hampton 
came home cold, wet and exhausted, this letter served to cap 
the climax. It was from a friend traveling abroad, who an- 
nounced his engagement with a pretty Italian girl. The 
epistle was a long one, and dwelt, with an enthusiasm which 
only a lover can feel, on the beauty and excellencies of his 

fiancée. Hampton was in no mood for such a letter. He 
skimmed through it hastily, a melancholy smile upon his 
lips. Whether from the jarring effect of some extravagant 
phrase, or merely from cold, he shivered perceptibly as he 
turned the last page, and was about to throw it down, as we 
have seen, when a glance at the bottom fixed his attention— 
the letter was dated “April 23.” Twenty-three! Would 
that number never cease to haunt him? Would it always 
follow him and stick its mocking figures in his face? 
Was there no way to get rid of it? In despair he tried to 
throw the unfortunate letter into the fire. It seemed to 
fascinate him ingspite of himself. He had not the strength 
to raise his hand. He stared at the number, and the num- 
ber stared back at him. He scowled at it, and the numerals 
seeined to assume a mocking grin. The clock on the man- 
tel struck eleven, but to his ear it seemed to strike on and 
on till it had struck twenty-three times, while the date on 
the letter nodded to beat time. Hotter and hotter grew the 
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fire before him. Once more the seedy farmer presented 
himself—this time bearing a circus poster with an enormous 
“twenty-three” printed in red and green. Was the man 
really there, or was it only fancy? As Hampton endeavored 
to address him, he crumpled up the poster and threw it into 
the fire, when suddenly the flames burst up, flickered, and 
shaped themselves into those awful numerals. There they 
were, built in glowing flames—dancing, leaping, but ever 
maintaining the same horrible form. At length they grew 
fainter ; the old farmer drew nearer and took from his pocket 
a red handkerchief tied up in a knot. He loosed the knot 
and, opening it with a jerk, let fall a pile of silver dollars on 
the floor. Hampton did not count them—he knew too well 
their number. Next, his tormentor started with measured 
tread to walk around the room. Slowly and regularly he 
marched, while a chorus of confused voices in the adjoining 
room accompanied him in discordant strains, resolving 
finally into the clear, distinct words, “twenty-three,” re- 
peated over and over again. After precisely twenty-three 
times he stopped in front of Hampton. Still hotter grew 
the room. Hampton wasstifling. The innocent farmer be- 
came a fiend to him. His feet were shaped like hoofs, and 
his eyes shot forth flames as he stood there with a diabolical 
grin upon his countenance. Then, without warning, fainter 
and fainter grew his form, and in its place appeared the 
calm, beautiful face of a girl. She was pale and sad, but 
her features were most exquisitely delicate. Her dark hair 
was covered by a cap of snowy whiteness. As Hampton 
watched her, she seemed to be clothed in the picturesque 
garb of the Italian peasantry. A dress of varied hues flowed 
down to her ankles ; her feet were protected by dainty pink 
slippers ; her neck was circled by a chain of beads, termi- 
nating in a locket of antique gold; her cap, which had at 
first seemed white, assumed the appearance of a purple silk 
kerchief. But still there remained that sad, quiet counten- 
ance ; those eyes seemed to penetrate Hampton to the very 
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depths. As he gazed at her in admiration his glance fell 


-upon the locket, and in its quaint design he beheld, in dis- 


tinct relief, that hated number, 23. He tore his eyes away 
from it, and again looked at her beautiful face. There 
upon her forehead, the same figures were inscribed. Then 
the room became hot again, and the demon returned, carry- 
ing an enormous bell-punch, which he rang till it registered 
twenty-three; the discordant chorus struck up anew; a 
skeleton shot through the room; the chairs danced franti- 
cally about; long corridors appeared with fantastic forms 
hastening madly along; the scene changed a thousand times, 
and amid all rose an unearthly din, which steadily grew 
nearer, ever nearer. 

In short, Hampton had a raging fever. The cares and 
anxieties of the past week, including his worry over the 
missing money, had combined with the exposure of his walk 
in the rain to prostrate him, and for over a week he was 
either unconscious or delirious. Throughout his delirium, 
in one shape or another, the number which he so dreaded 
haunted him, and that lovely, peaceful face was ever before 
him, unaltered, while all else was changing, calming his 
fears and soothing him in the midst of those frightful visions. 
At length consciousness returned. His brother and a nurse 
were by the bedside. He had been very ill, dangerously 
ill; at one time his life had been despaired of. His brother 
had been summoned from Charleston and a trained nurse 
procured from Bellevue Hospital. These two had been in 
constant attendance upon him, and by their efforts and 
watchfulness he was brought through safely. 

It was three weeks more before Hampton recovered 
enough to leave his room, and a month later he departed 
for the mountains to compose his shaken nerves. He often 
wondered about the beautiful vision of his delirium. He 
could not remember ever to have seen the face in life. Mrs. 
Seeley, the nurse, was an elderly person, and though her 
countenance wore a look of maternal benevolence, not even 
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the most frantic illusion could have transformed it into the 
sad, earnest, maidenly expression. Hampton concluded, at 
last, that some passing face seen before the fever, connected, 
probably, with the Italian bride of his friend, had united to 
form the apparition of his dreams. Still, for months it con- 
tinued to cling to him, and long after he had returned to 
business he could see it gazing at him with the same placid 
expression. 

About a year after Hampton’s sickness, as he was busily 
engaged in his duties at the bank, a friend from the West 
stepped in and asked to see him. This man was one whom 
he had known well several years before and, now that he 
had come to New York for a short visit, Hampton could do 
no less than request a holiday to show him the city. The 
request was readily granted, and on the morrow the friends 
sallied forth together. The morning was spent in the lower 
part of the city, with a little excursion to Brooklyn. After 
a hasty lunch, they proceeded to “do” the uptown sights, 
taking in the Park and the various museums. Among 
other things, the visitor, being a humanitarian, desired to 
see something of New York’s hospital system. So, after 
they had visited the cathedral and several of the more 
important apartment houses, the friends went to Bellevue. 
As they entered, Hampton naturally thought of his sickness 
and the curious visions of his delirium. Then he remembered 
Mrs. Seeley and wondered if she were in the hospital. He 
made enquiries for her, and after a short delay she came 
forward to meet them. 

“This, Mr. Revere, is the dear old lady who saved my 
life a year ago,” he said, as he introduced her. 

“T don’t claim much of the credit for that, Mr. Hampton,” 
she replied ; “‘ you know that Miss Lacy attended you during 
the first two days, when you were worst.” 

“Miss Lacy! I never heard of her before; who is she, 
and where is she?” cried Hampton eagerly. 
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“Would you really like to see her?” said Mrs. Seeley. 
“Tt is her hour off and she is lying down, I think. Jane,” 
—addressing a girl who stood near them—“ Jane, will you 
go and speak to Miss Lacy? Number twenty-three, you 
know.” 

Hampton gave a little start. Even now he could not hear 
that number without a peculiar nervousness. And then 
occurred to him a sudden thought, one that he hardly dare 
think, much less utter, but which would come up in the 
shape of a portrait, firmly planted on his heart. 

“What did you mean by that—that number?” he ven- 
tured, timidly, some moments after Jane had left. But 
Hampton was not to know whether she meant the number 
of a room or something else for, before Mrs. Seeley could 
reply, the door opened and Jane entered with one of the 
nurses. Hampton’s heart sank into his boots. Then, as 
he looked at the approaching figure, it suddenly sprang 
up into his throat; for there before him, with her jet-black 
hair hidden under the little white nurse’s cap, was the sweet, 
sad, penetrating face of his dreams. 

The marriage of James Hampton and Katharine Lacy 
took place in September. Miss Lacy left the hospital with 
a mingled feeling of joy and regret. Perhaps she will 
return to her work again some time, but at present her path 
of duty is wholly with her husband. 

Why, you ask, were they not married till September? 
Because they preferred to wait till then for her birthday, 
on which occasion she became—do you want to know ?— 
twenty-three. H. C. W. 





THE POLITICAL NOVELS OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


T PRESENT only one writer dares to divide the atten- 
tion of the Parisians with the author of “ L’ Assommoir,” 
and there is only one theme left to the political satirist com 
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parable to the great interest in Zola’s portrayal of the Im- 
perial régime. The Legitimist party have been making gains 
over the Bonapartists ever since 1870, but for the present 
there seems to be no ground to fear overt hostility on either 
side. ‘So the time seems propitious,” remarks a reviewer, 
“ to frustrate the clandestine efforts of the Legitimist propa- 
ganda by ridicule, the most deadly weapon known to French 
polemics.” In his novel “Les Rois en Hril”’ this is what 
Alphonse Daudet has undertaken todo. He shows up those 
who have worn the royal crown, who have been majestic 
rulers, with relentless disclosure of their true natures, and 
pictures these dethroned types of royalty in their exile for the 
last twenty years with true and unsympathetic portrayal. 
He shows them reduced to the scale of common mortals, 
stripped of the illusions which glorify the crown and, like 
common mortals, open to criticism. 

The style and some of the peculiarities of Edmund de 
Goucourt, to whom it is dedicated, may be seen in this novel. 
Goucourt, like that steadfast idealist, Gautier, painted with 
his pen. He was an artist in a literary way and, like one, 
tried for effects and striking impressions by his harmonious 
coloring, his suggestiveness, and his master strokes of de- 
scription. From him Daudet caught many of the affecta- 
tions noticed in his earlier works. An example of this is 
seen in his effort to depict, in this book particularly, the ex- 
citement and whirl of Parisian life by a nervous, jolting dic- 
tion. 

Daudet, in his character sketching, dissects each charac- 
teristic with the unimpassioned firmness of a surgeon—with- 
out the slightest sympathy, and is exactly the reverse in 
this particular of those who express their ideas, as it were, 
with a palette knife, making a few hasty, telling dashes, 
giving the figure its personality. This is seen also in his 
lighter works, as in the unfolding of the fickle character of 
“ Sidonie”’ in the book by that name, and even in his more 
recent and quaint little character sketch, “ Tartarin in the 
Alps.” 
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Minuteness of description, polished construction and 
elaborately wrought details, are the characteristics of this 
famous French novelist. ‘Les Rois en Exil” can not be 
said to have a true plot, but it is a series of situations, 
arranged with cumulative effect, to show his opinion of the 
nature and weakness of the Legitimist standpoint. “In a 
word,” says an authority on this subject, “ it may be classed, 
not with wsthetic works of art, but with the essays of a 
political propagandist. “Le Nabab” is similar to this, 
showing scornfully the “garish splendors of the Second 
Empire ;” but it canbe criticised on realistic grounds. Frc- 
tion, drawn too closely from real life, ceases to be a work of 
art, and in many of Daudet’s characters the originals may 
be too plainly seen. Thus the ex-King and Queen of Illyria 
are found to be Francis II of the Two Sicilies and his wife ; 
the ex-Queen of Palermo proves to be the Duchess of Parma ; 
the blind King of Westphalia is the ex-King of Hanover. 

Daudet has borrowed from Victor Hugo as regards the 
humble birth and modest position of Méraut, the stalwart 
exponent of the creed of the Legitimists, while in the physi- 
cal aspect and intellectual traits we recognize a personage 
familiar to history. In his massive vitality, his impetuous 
eloquence, and even his seamed visage, we see Mirabeau as 
he might have been had Marie Antoinette accepted the one 
defender who could have saved the monarchy. This figure 
of Méraut is the most majestic of Daudet’s creation, and 
though it describes Mirabeau so closely, the details and ac- 
tion give ample opportunity for the talent of the author. 

In sharp contrast to this austere, unyielding figure, the 
hero of a shattered faith, is the vivid portrayal of the listless, 
unstable, and despicable ex-King of Illyria. We see him 
outraging the decencies of life, and from political corruption 
rapidly descending the whole scale of infamy; stealing and 
pawning the crown jewels to pay his debts—even willing to 
sell his hereditary rights; and at last, reveling in the dance- 
hall and sleeping in the gutter, we find him guilty of a base- 
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ness to which even his companion had been a stranger. It 
is evident he prefers a full purse toan honored crown. The 
downward steps of this unfortunate monarch are graduated 
with much skill and vividness. The scene in the quiet 
apartments of the saddened Queen, where the promise of 
abdication is forced from the broken-down monarch, and the 
dishonored crown placed upon the innocent brow of the 
child-Prince, gives fitting end to this expressive but sombre 
characterization of a well-known historical type. 

The effect of this well-equipped and keen-sighted satirist, 
coming into French polemics, can not but be telling upon 
the political balance of two great parties. Among a people 
constituted like the French, satire is a powerful weapon. 
Here is the work of a master of the art, expressed in the 
attractiveness of fiction, and reinforced by high powers of 
description and characterization. It is not, then, surprising 
that it has had such political as well as literary influence 
upon the literary world in general and the French people in 
particular. W. F. Dz 





THE MYSTERY OF NEWATANNO. 


| WAS spending my summer vacation at Lake Newatanno, 
that most popular of western summer resorts. The season 
was now at its height, and the giddy world seemed to reel 
and stagger with the gay delights of nightly hops, moonlight 
excursions and yachting parties. I was thoroughly enjoying 
myself in the sweet anticipation of {wo weeks more of these 
recreating pleasures, when one morning I received a very 
brief, terse note from my employer, stating that certain 
unexpected matters demanded my presence at the office, 
and that I would please to present myself there, ready for 
business, upon the following Friday. As it was now Wed- 
nesday, I should be obliged to start the following day. 

Since this was the last hop at the Park Hotel for me, I 
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resolved to enjoy myself as much as I possibly could in a 
single evening. But one thing rather marred my pleasure. 
Owing to certain prejudices existing in my mind toward the 
rates per diem at the Park Hotel, the more fashionable 
resort, upon my arrival at Newatanno I had ensconced 
myself at the more modest structure across the lake, known 
as the “ Highland House.” To me, the air seemed purer 
and fresher in this secluded spot; and then I never did care 
for the vain flippancies of fashion. 

But this arrangement proved a constant source of annoy- 
ance to me this evening; for, as the last steamer left at 
eleven o’clock, and as there was no clock in sight, I was 
obliged to refer constantly to my watch. To have missed 
this boat would have been almost suicidal, for I had not yet 
packed even my collar box. 

The last strains of “ Home, Sweet Home,” were just 
dying away as I rushed out of the cloak-room and down the 
walk leading to the dock. ‘“ Left, by Joseph,” I cried, as I 
beheld the “ Belle of Newatanno” slowly backing out from 
the wharf. ‘“ That last waltz was the straw that broke the 
camel’s back this time.” 

For a moment I stood upon the end of the wharf, gazing 
out at the various lights flashing across the water, and 
philosophizing upon the universal pernicity of things and 
the weakness of mortals in general. Then I was suddenly 
startled by the advent of others upon the wharf who, to all 
appearances, were in the same predicament as myself. My 
heart immediately went out to them ; in the first place, be- 
cause there is ever a bond of sympathy between the unhappy 
victims of evil fortune ; and secondly, because my heart has 
a very wayward and unseemly habit of going out to fair 
young maidens, especially when exposed to this world’s 
cruel ways. 

“Oh, Minnie, we are left,” said the foremost one, in a 
very frightened and appealing voice, that seemed to sink 
deep into my soul and tap the spring of generosity there. 
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“And papa has not yet returned. How shall we get across? 
Mamma will be frightened to death about us.” 

I could scarcely restrain my emotions. Now, here was a 
chance for gallantry although, owing to the training of my 
youth, which I have not as yet been wholly able to over- 
come, I had a certain hesitancy about addressing a young 
lady without the ordinary formality of an introduction. But 
circumstances alter almost every rule, and the present case 
was certainly of such an extraordinary character as to war- 
rant this trifling breach of etiquette. 

Would they accept my invitation to row them across? 
Oh, no, they could not think of it; but I was very kind to 
offer. But they must. Well, since that was so, there was 
no choice left them. Within a moment a boat had been 
secured, and we were pushing out from the dock. 

The night was a little dark and cloudy; the clouds played 
“ hide and seek ” with the moon’s silvery beams. I felt quite 
romantic. Here I was, as dull and prosaic a character as ever 
lived, suddenly shifted into the position of a veritable Stock- 
tonian hero. “I wonder which is Emily,” I thought, as 
the memory of a certain charming tale flashed upon me. 
My fair protégées did not seem overwhelmed by their strange 
situation. They sat in the stern of the boat, chatting and 
cooing like two saucy mermaids wafted up from the sea. 
I took no part in the conversation, deeming it my duty not 
to intrude myself. However, I was enjoying the trip. I 
have never been wont to boast of my ability as an oarsman, 
especially at midnight after a program of twelve numbers, 
with an extra York inserted; but I felt amply repaid for 
my labor by the proud thought of being the guardian and 
protector of two such attractive maidens. Only one thing 
bothered me. I was most anxious that these young ladies, 
by the merest chance forced to accept the services of a total 
stranger, should be assured beyond a doubt of my respect- 
ability and honorable standing in society ; but how was I to 
accomplish this? Ah! my card; and I reached down into 
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my overcoat pocket in search of one. Yes, just one; and I 
again resumed my oar. Before long the boat glided in be- 
side the dock, and I hastened to assist the young ladies in 
landing.. With true nautical instincts, I neglected to reach 
down and steady the boat while my fair passengers disem- 
barked. The first young lady displayed the implicit confi- 
dence and trustfulness in the stability of things common to 
her sex, and forthwith placed her dainty little slipper upon 
the gunwale of the boat. This, in turn, immediately evinced 
a decided aversion to being thus irregularly trod upon and 
at once slipped back, allowing its fair burden to sink down 
into the dark waters beneath. For a moment Neptune 
claimed her as his own; and I was on the point of rashly 
plunging in to her rescue and, I may add, spoiling for all 
time to come my new dress suit, when I suddenly remem- 
bered that I still retained her hand in mine. At once my 
calm self-possession returned, and with incomparable cool- 
ness and deliberation I assisted her up onto the dock. She 
only laughed and said, “‘ How ludicrous.” After aiding the 
the other young lady to land, and escorting them both up 
to where a light was burning on the wharf, I presented my 
card and excused myself for a moment, while I returned to 
gather up the cushions and oars. I had another object in 
this little manceuvre. Of course they desired to know the 
name of their protector, and this would afford a splendid 
opportunity to prepare that graceful little speech of thanks 
which I felt sure was coming. But what was my amaze- 
ment upon returning to the spot, to find my fairies gone. I 
was dumfounded. “Oh, you’re welcome, ladies,” I said, 
when I fully realized that they were flown. “I like these 
midnight rowings. It develops my manly sinews.” 
Nowhere were they to be seen. I turned about and 
glanced out over the water, half expecting to behold them 
sporting there on the tiny waves in elfish glee at my embar- 
rassment. What could have been the cause of their flight? 
I could conjure up no possible reason. One thing: was cer- 
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tain, beyond a shadow of doubt, they were gone. I was 
just about convinced that I had been enticed by two fair 
nymphs to row them across for their idle amusement. I 
concluded that I had better depart this region dnstanier, 
before some singing mermaid rose from out the glistening 
waters and charmed me away to the watery deep. A little 
vexed, somewhat amused and exceedingly mystified, I 
shouldered my oars and trudged up to the hotel. 

“ What, did you row over, Mr. Wheeler?” asked the 
clerk, as I presented myself in the office of the hotel. 

* Yes,” I replied, as I glanced down to be sure that I in 
no way betrayed my secret, “and in some one else’s coat 
too, by the jehokis!” 

The next morning I crossed to the Park Hotel, exchanged 
overcoats and took the through express for Chicago, still in 
a state of dark and impenetrable gloom as to the mystery of 
the night before. 


* * * * * * * * 


“Could Mrs. Sibley Ridington have the pleasure of Mr. 
Wheeler’s company on Thursday evening, Sept. 21, to meet 
Miss Grace Willoughby, of Boston ?” 

Mrs. Sibley Ridington, of Groveland Square, has the 
reputation of giving most successful and enjoyable dinner 
parties. I am opposed, from natural inclination, to denying 
myself such pleasures; moreover, I had not had an oppor- 
tunity of paying my respects to Lady Ridington since her 
return trom Newatanno, and this would furnish me with 
such. Therefore, it was with delight that I re-inserted this 
invitation into the envelope, and hastened to write a note of 
acceptance, expressing my pleasure at the privilege of being 
present. 

“Oh, Mr. Wheeler,” said Mrs. Ridington, as I stepped 
into the parlor upon the appointed evening, “I wish to 
introduce you at once to Miss Willoughby;” and taking 
my arm she led me across the parlor, where the above men- 
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tioned young lady was making a very successful attempt at 
entertaining several gentlemen. I must confess I trembled 
rather perceptibly. I had read a few pages of Emerson, 
but Browning I abominated, notwithstanding the various 
elucidations of his alleged perspicuity. 

“T am not in the habit of worshiping at the shrine of 
Bostonian goddesses, Mrs. Ridington,” I said, as we walked 
down the parlor, “and I am seriously afraid that I am 
blamably ignorant of the ritual.” 

Mrs. Ridington evidently appreciated my nervousness, 
for she kindly introduced me as “‘ Mr. Wheeler, who has 
just returned from Newatanno.” 

“Oh, have you indeed, Mr. Wheeler?” asked Miss Wil- 
loughby at once. “I must tell you of a horrible experience 
I had there during the summer.” -And with the usual 
feminine secrecy, she related to me, with nicely chosen 
epithets, the entire story of my midnight episode, in which 
I figured in a réle highly displeasing to myself and exceed- 
ingly detrimental to my character. Miss Willoughby must 
have thought she had for once, at least, found an attentive 
listener. When she had completed her story I could not 
but smile. 

“ Did you preserve the card which this audacious villain 
presented ?”’ I asked, at length. 

“Yes,” she replied, and at once produced it from her 
chatelaine. “ Mrs. Ridington had just asked to see it this 
evening, so I happen to have it with me.” 

Very much astounded, I took the card and read : 





THE VENDOME, 


No. 18 STATE STREET. 


Wines, Liquors ano Importeo Cicanrs, | 
} 
| 

C. H. Baper, Prormeroa. | 
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I was greatly amused. At last the mystery was solved. 

“Miss Willoughby, how should you like to have this pre- 
tentious yet gallant reprobate presented to you for punish- 
ment?” I asked, scarcely able to suppress my mirth. 

“T should flee at once,” she replied. 

“The culprit bows before you,” said L “ Guilty of 
nothing but a grievous mistake in presenting ‘some one 
else’s card.” 

It is needless to say that she was astonished ; and nothing 
short of a thorough explanation, giving every detail, would 
satisfy. 

“So you were the charming mermaid of this mysterious 
midnight episode,” said I, when the matter had been thor- 
oughly explained. 

“T must confess.” 

“ And I the heavy villain.” 

“Fea,” 

“ Quite a gay and soul-entrancing romance, Miss Wil- 
loughby; I shall have to write it up for some circulating 
library. Would you favor me with a preface ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “provided you agree to call it the 
Mystery of Newatanno.” 


Of course I eed. 
tall A. C. M. 
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VOICES. 





PRINCETON AND THE SOUTH. 


T HAS been noticed, probably, that every paper that has 
reported the visit of President-elect Patton to St. Louis 
and his address before her Alumni Association, has recorded 
his reference to St. Louis as the gateway to the South, and 
to Princeton as at one time the favorite college of the South, 
and his expressed hope to see again the young men of the 
North, East, West and South meeting here on common 
ground. 

This thought is worthy of recognition and emphasis by 
both the students and alumni of the college. A reference 
to the Triennial Catalogue reveals the fact, that before the 
civil war Princeton, in its Academic department,—for the 
Scientific School was not yet established,—was not so far 
behind the present numbers as many suppose. It was not 
unusual for a class of eighty to be graduated, and the class 
of 1861 sent forth eighty-five men. Of these classes at least 
one-third, and sometimes fully one-half, came from the 
Southern and Border States, and it was well known that 
among the educated and wealthier classes of this portion of 
the Union, a diploma from Princeton was the ambition both 
of parents for their sons and of the most brilliant and talented 
young men for themselves. Princeton could claim, as no 
other institution in the country could claim, that she was 
the national college, and her future was bright for a rapid 
increase in the number of students, when the dark cloud of 
threatening hostilities overshadowed her hopes, and almost 
in a day, the fall of Sumter and the consequent war deprived 
her of this large contingent of students. 

The close of the war found the South with its educational 
institutions broken up, its inhabitants impoverished, and its 
industries paralyzed. The rapid growth of the college since 
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that period, until it has reached a degree of prosperity in 
every way far beyond anything in its previous history, is 
largely through the patronage of the Middle States and the 
Great West. A sufficient and growing number of students, 
however, are present from the Southern States to give the 
college a foothold, and we believe that no more promising 
field is open for a speedy and large increase. The rehabita- 
tion of the South, its rapidly increasing resources, not only 
its recovery from the devastation of war, but its advance 
toward wealth with more diversified industries, in connec- 
tion with remarkable natural advantages, point to a great 
future, and Princeton ought not to allow other institutions 
to reap the harvest which, both by geographical position 
' and by history, belong to her. 

The establishment of colleges and universities is the work 
of many years, and the South neither has nor can hope to 
have for a long period institutions of learning which can 
stand on an equality, as to facilities of instruction and stand- 
ard of scholarship, with those of the North. Besides, none 
know better than Southern students that Princeton is in no 
sense sectional in its feeling, and they find here a place and 
a welcome which they could not find elsewhere outside of 
their own borders. 

Just what steps should be taken to increase the patronage 
of our college in these directions, belongs to others to say; 
but it occurs to us that, as we have no alumni associations 
south of Washington, there is room for interest in this direc- 
tion. A grand opening is also offered to the younger 
alumni of the college, in the establishment of Princeton 
schools throughout the South, with prospects of rich reward. 

The remarks of our President-elect seem to us sagacious. 
They should command attention and interest at sight, and 
they have large promise of fulfillment. At any rate, while 
not neglecting other fields, both students and friends should 
take every opportunity to manifest their interest, and to pro- 
mote so desirable an end as that proposed by this paper. 

M. 
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SECTIONAL CLUBS. 


ITHIN the last three months, we have seen the advent 
of a new and pleasing feature in our college life in the 
form of the recently organized State and Territorial clubs. 
The objects of these associations are most commendable and 
should be encouraged by all. They seek not only to bind 
the fellows closer together, and make college life more of 
a unit, more pleasing to look back upon, but also to advance 
Princeton’s interest in their respective districts, and to aid 
men there in entering college, by furnishing all the informa- 
tion and counsel within their power. Some may condemn 
them, on the ground that they are too radical in purpose, 
and too progressive for the dignified conservatism ever asso- 
ciated with the name of Princeton, but to a person who 
appreciates the earnest endeavors being made by the alumni 
and under-graduates of other institutions, they seem perfectly 
in keeping with the critical position in which we at present 
rest. 

But these organizations, with their many advantages, 
have one possible disadvantage which, if manifesting itself 
in the proper form, may prove a serious blow to the college 
welfare. Although increasing the social relations among 
certain classes of fellows, it divides the whole college up 
into small bodies of various sizes. All of us appreciate the 
extreme disadvantage of having the college divided up 
into small factions, each seeking the advancement of its own 
members. The result of it would be, that a man, unless 
being so fortunate as to come from a district well represented 
in Princeton by a large and powerful organization, could 
hope for little preferment in any line. Even at present we 
see a slight evidence of the deleterious effects of organization 
in our own college politics. Should these increase propor- 
tionately with the rapid increase in organization, it is difficult 
to determine what our college politics would become in the 
future. 
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It is a source of wonder to many outside of Princeton how 
she, with such a comparatively small number of men, can 
compete so successfully with other larger institutions. It is 
only by a united effort that we are able to accomplish such 
results. It is only by securing the best men for every posi- 
tion, and ensuring the hearty support of all parties, that we 
may hope for success. But should the college become divi- 
ded up by various contests at the election of officers for our 
different associations, hard feeling would naturally arise, the 
estrangement of certain parties follow, and if the support of 
some should not be altogether lost, it would be greatly 
diminished at least. Moreover, this same difficulty would 
extend to our college magazines and journals, in fact to 
every position determined by election, either by the college 
at large, or bya smaller number. Thus the organization of 
these clubs has a deeper significance than at once appears 
upon the surtace. But this evil is not a necessary emana- 
tion from them, but merely a possible outgrowth. It is 
only by a misinterpretation of their objects that any difficulty 
can arise. But this is so easily done, that it is important 
that those who are now establishing the precedents by which 
these clubs shall be guided, shall set it down as a principle 
that they shall in no way be used for political purposes. 
Otherwise we may expect a condition of affairs truly deplor- 
able. A. C. M. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE SYSTEM. 


EVERAL years ago an attempt was made to establish 
the co-operative system, now in vogue at several of the 
leading colleges in the country, but for some reason or other 
the project failed, without ever being put into operation. 
That it was once considered and then abandoned is an argu- 
ment against it, but its failure may have been due to a lack 
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of energy on the part of its promoters, rather than any want 
of merit inthesystem. Those colleges now using this system 
claim many advantages for it. Williams has just added it 
to her other organizations, and there seems to be no reason 
why it should not be given a trial here. Anything which 
secures a reduction of from ten to fifty per cent upon all 
necessary articles is certainly worth our consideration. Our 
peculiar situation, at a distance from any large city, offers 
special advantages to the co-operative system, and there is 
but little doubt that, if undertaken in the proper manner, 
it would prove successful here. There are some disad- 
vantages about it, especially in the narrow contract system 
adopted at Williams, but others less objectionable are quite 
as feasible. It is true that such an organization is somewhat 
communistic, and rather monopolizes the student trade for 
a few, but monopoly is one of the principles of recent Polit- 
ical Economy, and self-preservation is always salutary. If 
the benefits accruing from the system are all that they are 
claimed to be, already we have lost many dollars, which can 
only be compensated for by adopting the system at once. 
It would be well to examine into the matter, at least, and 
ascertain just how far these claims are warranted, and if 
they prove true, an immediate action in the matter should 
be taken. 
3 
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EDITORIALS. 





k. FRANK 8S. KATZENBACH, JR., has been unani- 
mously elected to the position of Treasurer. 





te readers will notice a few changes in the external dress 
of the Lit. which we have thought advisable to make. 
The cover is, of course, the most conspicuous one ; and that, 
together with a few changes in the type inside, will, we hope, 
commend themselves as being improvements as well as 
alteration. 

The headings of the different articles have been changed 
from an italicized to an upright type with capital letters, thus 
making them more in keeping with the rest of the page. A 
plainer type to denominate the different departments in the 
back—the Voices, Editorials, Literary Gossip, Editor’s Table, 
and Book Reviews—has also been substituted. These, with 
a few slight alterations in the book reviews, improve, we 
think, the general typographical symmetry of the magazine. 





SALUTATORY. 


« { igworaee is nothing new under the sun” may be a trite 

remark, but it is certainly epropos in respect to the 
salutatory or opening editoral for a new volume of the Lr. 
We have started several times to write what we thought an 
interesting and novel editorial, only to find the same things 
said, in nearly the same manner, by some of our predeces- 
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sors. Letusillustrate. Here is a capital opening sentence 
which appeared under the ’76 Board : 

“*Le Roiest Mort! Vive Le Roi!’ As one class descends 
from this literary throne and another takes its place, the old 
quotation is not inapplicable. Messieurs of ’75, from your 
hands we take this office as a sacred trust.” 

Then a few) graceful words to the retiring board is well 
expressed by ’78 in saying: 

“In receiving the Lit. at the hands of our worthy prede- 
cessors, whose untiring efforts have contributed so largely 
to its prosperity and excellence, we propose simply to carry 
forward the good work which they have so auspiciously 
begun.” 

This, you see, expresses our case exactly. Then in regard 
to stating the general policy of the magazine in the way of 
reform, we are again thwarted in our design to be original 
by a paragraph in the salutatory of ’81, which reads : 

“« * * * the ex-editors have made their parting bow, 
and it is incumbent on the incomers to write a salutatory. 
As is usual with such articles, we will premise that we are 
not going to attempt a cataclysm in the way of reform. We 
are not iconoclasts, and the Lir. is undoubtedly a college 
idol. As such it would be impious to destroy its identity by 
excessive change.” 

It would now be appropriate to make a few modest re- 
marks about ourselves. We are relieved from this embar- 
rassing duty by finding this also nicely expressed for us by 
some of our thoughtful predecessors, ’82 begins by saying: 

“Tt is unnecessary to inform the College public that the 
Lit. has again passed into the hands of a new board of edi- 
tors. * * * It is with heavy misgivings and a feeling of 
heavy responsibility that the editors of the Class of ’82 enter 
upon their duties.” 

And following in natural sequence to this, ’77 says : 

** We hope at the close of our editorial experience to be 
able to look back on a year of unwonted prosperity to the 
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Lirt., and of satisfaction to our friends and readers. We 
shall spare no pains to render it worthy of the high position 
it has already won in the rank of college journals.” 

Here we have all sides carefully and elaborately worked 
out and expressed—the change in the boards, a word to the 
retiring editors, our own policy, and our promises to en- 
deavor to keep up the high standard of the Lit. 

Now we ask you frankly, what is there left for the present 
board to say on the subject ? 





LIT. PRIZES. 


E HAVE decided to offer the following prizes during 
the year: A prize of twenty dollars for the best essay, 
to be awarded in the June number; a prize of twenty dollars 
for the best story, to be awarded in the December number ; 
and a prize of twenty dollars for the best series of three 
short poems, to be awarded in the April number. 
Reference to the last three volumes of the Lit., when a 
sketch prize of ten dollars has been offered in addition to 
the story prize, shows that in ’86 both prizes were awarded 
to the same contestant; in ’87 the story prize was not 
awarded, owing to lack of competition ; and in ’88 the 
sketch prize was withheld for the same_reason. It will be 
seen that during the three years in which both sketch and 
story prizes have been offered, for ’86 was the first to intro- 
duce the sketch prize, only once were both prizes given, 
and then to the same person. In view of these facts, point- 
ing as they do to an evident conflict between the two con- 
tests, due, perhaps, to the very slight difference which there 
is practically between story and sketch, we have thought it 
best to offer only the story prize. At the same time the 
poetry prize has been made a full twenty-dollar prize, so 
that in awarding these prizes we shall give no less than have 
our predecessors. 
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We believe this change will commend itself to all, as it 
places the prize system on the simplest basis; three prizes 
of equal amount, one for each of the three forms of contri- 
bution to the literary department. Not least among the 
advantages of the system we deem is this: that we are not 
forced to discriminate between prose and poetry, essay and 
story, as forms of literary composition. Essayist, poet and 
story writer will meet with the same recognition at the 


hands of the Lit. 





OUR OUTLOOE IN ATHLETIOS. 


HE past year was one of the darkest in the history of 

Princeton athletics. For the first time in years our 
defeats outnumbered our victories, and we were forced to 
take low places in both base-ball and foot-ball. In the inter- 
collegiate tennis tournament, Princeton was not even repre- 
sented; while at Mott Haven we took but one prize, and 
that a second. In fact, it was only in lacrosse that we 
secured an honorable position, and even that could have 
been improved. But now we are just entering upon another 
season, in which the laurels lost must be retrieved. Thanks 
to the generosity of our alumni and under-graduates, we 
have been provided with a cage which, although designed 
especially to aid the candidates for the nine in their prac- 
tice, still can be used at odd hours by candidates for the 
teams, and so many valuable points can be gained by all. 
Thus we have been able this year to put in the field teams 
better prepared and better equipped for their work than 
ever before. The fruits of this liberality on the part of our 
alumni and under-graduates has already been seen in our 
opening game with Yale, when we presented a team up 
to Princeton’s usual high standard in fielding, but so superior 
to her former teams in batting that we were able to open 
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the championship season with a victory over our most formid- 
able rival. But now that this propitious beginning has been 
made, don’t let us be discouraged if defeat does come. Let 
us aid the management by larger attendance at the games, 
and give our representatives the best and heartiest support 
possible by organized and systematic cheering. 

There is no branch of athletics that needs and deserves 
more the support of the college than lacrosse. The manage- 
ment is both efficient and energetic. The team which has 
been chosen to represent us is the strongest that could have 
been selected. Although we lose the services of two or 
three of our old and tried players, the new men chosen to 
fill these positions are both promising and capable. We 
will never have a better opportunity to secure the champion- 
ship than now. Our strongest opponent has lost the majority 
of her best and most trusted players, whose places, though 
undoubtedly well filled, must still be weak. Besides, the 
deciding game is to be played upon our own grounds, where 
our team, it is hoped, will be well supported. This is the 
golden opportunity, and we trust it will be taken advantage 
of. 

Why Princeton is unable to compete in track athletics 
with colleges her size, is a problem difficult to solve. A few 
years ago it was attributed to the lack of a paid trainer. 
But now when we have a trainer, faithful, conscientious 
and desirous for Princeton to better her standing in this 
department, we seem incapable of advancing. 

The Athletic Association offers greater inducements than 
any other association to join its ranks. For a small sum 
you become a member fora year. You are then admitted 
to all exhibitions, entered to all contestant’s events, and are 
entitled to all privileges of the track, trainer and dressing 
rooms. As the admittance fees alone to the exhibitions 
would consume a large part of the price of a ticket, the 
outsider is no great economist after all. We would advise 
those who have any ability whatever in this line, if they are 
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not yet members, to purchase tickets, and by careful training 
do what they can to better Princeton’s standing in track 
athletics. 





CONTRIBUTIONS. 


N THE literary department the proportion of stories, 
essays and poems will probably be maintained about the 
same as heretofore. But we shall fetter ourselves with no 
fixed rule in this particular, and an indifferent essay will 
never have preference to a good story, or vice versa, simply 
to maintain any definite proportion between these two forms 
of literary composition. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
story, essay and poem, if equally good, are equally acceptable 
as contributions. 

The advice given by the retiring board of editors, in the 
April number, to those who intend to contribute, we heartily 
indorse. One sentence we quote and italicize: “ Write well 
rather than much.”” To what is there said, we would add a 
single word as to essay writing. Let your subject be defi- 
nite and not too broad. ‘“ Chaucer” and “ Wordsworth” 
are themes which would hardly be adequately treated in the 
limits of a Lit. essay, even were the writer thoroughly pre- 
pared to undertake the task. “Chaucer as a Story-teller,” 
or “ Wordsworth’s Treatment of Nature,” would probably 
give room for more originality of thought and elaboration 
in treatment, and so be of more interest to the reader. 





AN INNOVATION. 


E WOULD call attention to the innovation introduced 
into the advertising department of this number. The 
advertisements of the various business houses have been in- 
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dexed according to their respective lines of business ; thus 
we hope to secure greater prominence to every advertise- 
ment, and at the same time furnish a valuable assistance to 
those seeking out merchants upon whom to bestow their 
patronage. 

While referring to this subject, we ask permission to speak 
of a matter strongly impressed upon us while engaged in 
soliciting advertisements. It is known to all that the suc- 
cess of our journals and periodicals depends mainly upon the 
number of advertisements, and these can be secured only 
upon the principle of reciprocity. Ifthe success of our col- 
lege organs is a matter of interest to all, then we do have a 
duty to our advertisers, and one that must be fulfilled if we 
expect to advance them, or open up the field for any other 
journals, as it is probable we shall be obliged to do ere long 
if we are to keep pace with other institutions. If this duty 
is ours, then, whenever possible, we should patronize our 


patrons, and impress upon them the fact of the benefits of — 


their advertisements. We feel atliberty to refer to this matter 
since our labors in this line are about completed. We speak 
of it only for the good of the college organs in general and 
those who shall come after us in the management of them, 
and we feel assured that those, at least, who have experi- 
enced the extreme delights of soliciting for a college journal, 
will appreciate the importance of our remarks. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


“Oh, what's the way to Arcady, 
To Arcady, to Arcady ; 
Oh, what’s the way to Arcady, 
Where all the leaves are merry ? 


“ Oh, what's the way to Arcady ? 
Sir Poet, with the rusty coat, 
Quit mocking of the song-bird’s note. 
How have you heart for any tune, 
You with the wayworn russet-shoon ? 
Your scrip, a-swinging by your side, 
Gapes with a gaunt mouth hungry-wide. 
I'll brim it well with pieces red, 
If you will tell the way to tread. 


“ Oh, I am bound for Arcady, 
And if you but keep pace with me 
You tread the way to Arcady.” 
—H. C. Bunner. 


RCADY is a mysterious land that lies to the Eastward—at least so 
they say; but, strange as it may seem, no one has ever discovered 
its true bearings, and the longitude and latitude vary with every succeed- 
ing year. There are as many conflicting reports about its position as 
there are stories afloat about the great Sea-Serpent. Yet most men agree 
pretty closely as to the general appearance of the place. There an ever- 
lasting spring gladdens the woodland with sunshine and makes long 
shadows dance along the paths that aimlessly wind about to lose them- 
selves amid low bushes and trailing branches. There, as you walk, you 
catch sudden glimpses of blue hills under bluer skies, and of cool, shel- 
tered vales beneath that echo with haunting laughter. It is an abode fit 
for the immortals, a Paradise on Earth. 

Sometimes the April breeze carelessly blows across the campus snatches 
of song and sweet woodland scents. Are they blown from the distant 
underwoods? I hardly know, but I like to imagine that they come to 
us from that strange land of Arcady. There is about our free and easy 
college life something unreal and ideal. Have you never felt it on be- 
holding Nassau Hall late at night as it darkly stretches itself in the 
luminous night-haze and throws its shadow on the silent campus, silent 
but for some belated student who passes by further away, softly whistling 
a familiar air? From time immemorial the gossip has been wont to 
grow enthusiastic over the glory of third term, and for all reward he bas 
been laughed at. And yet in our inmost heart of hearts we love this 
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spring time whose luminous coronal will in after-life suffuse with light 
our memories of college days. Never was there a more perfect and har- 
monious life than this of ours. The days pass by stately as the proces- 
sional figures of a Parthenon frieze. Beauty is the key-note of such an 
existence, where all our dearest and most familiar dr ams are fulfilied, 
where the subtle ble-sings of friendship hallow the most common-place 
acts and thoughts. The evening singing on the steps of “Old North” 
is a fit expression of it, and its ringing tones will echo forever in our 
souls. n 

I would that some of this rich beauty were suffused through our verse 
or our prose. Why is the style of college men so often meagre and weak 
when such surroundings afford all the freedom and amplitude needed 
for the development of a high-souled literature, such influences as may 
hardly be found afterward in the struggles of selfish purposes? Why is 
our imagination and our style so often musty, dusty and dry, as if just 
taken out for an airing from the dark nook of an old garret where they 
had better been left? They should have about them the scent of the 
leaves, the hues of the summer sky and the shifting light and shadow of 
the open air. Why not give full vent to our intense imaginations and 
our passionate instincts? Time will quiet down any crudity of tone and 
will bring half lights and side-lights to bear uponthem. As for me, give 
me floods of sunlight, white Oriental sunlight that will impart gorgeous- 
ness to the noble forms of men and women of the Golden Age, ideal 
Venetians of an ideal Titian, noble forms that would pass before us sing- 
ing a Hymeneal Hymn or a Triumphal Peean. 

There is something almost pathetic in the attempts of some authors to 
banish all idealism from their works. Why, we would go distracted if 
there was no more ideal in our lives than Howells portrays in, for instance, 
“Silas Lapham ” or “ Lemuel Barker.” We want, on the contrary, some- 
thing to lift us up above the bare common-place realities. Matthew 
Arnold in his last article declares that American life is in general dull 
and “uninteresting.” The more reason why fiction that deals with 
spiritual facts, fiction of which Nathaniel Hawthorne was a splendid 
exponent, should attain to a higher development among us than any- 
where else in the world. We believe in the realism of Tolstoi, if it can 
be so termed ; we see many strong points in the broad theories of Zula, 
but certainly Howells has entirely misapplied their philosophy. 

Luckily we have the rich works of the new Southern school, at whose 
head George Cable stands to console us for all the platitude of our 
Northern novelists. Pick up “Old Creole Days” or the “ Grandissimes” 
and you find yourself in a totally different atmosphere. Rea! Miss 
Murfree’s “The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains” or “In the 
Tennessee Mountains,” beginning with that pathetic story, “ Drifting 
down Lost Creek,” and everywhere there lurks a brilliant vein of imagina- 
tion that well repays the reading, even though its sameness may some- 
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times become wearisome. And yet the works of both are, in the higher 
sense, realistic. 

But fiction is not the only art that can influence our lives for the better 
and that can give us a purer air to breathe in than the dusty atmosphere 
of conventional formalities. Music is most powerful to waken the emo- 
tions which we hide so carefully and stifle so unmercifuily in our daily 
intercourse; music suggests the most subtle fancies and the most highly- 
wrought imaginings; it builds for us castles in the air that rise above 
their own reflections in the waters of some unknown lake to lose them- 
selves in the radiance of billowy sunset clouds. Beethoven’ssymphonies, 
Bach’s fugues, especially the one in G minor, Chopin’s Nocturne and 
Marche Funébre are sublime works that move me more than the best of 
novels, though their effect be less lasting. And shall I forget Wolfram’s 
Evening Song or the Pilgrim’s Chorus or any of the Wagnerian crea- 
tions? Indeed, the glory of modern music has, to a great extent, effaced 
that of our modern poetry. And yet the world has rarely seen such a 
galaxy of poets as we have in this century. Study their creations, 
endeavor to enter into the spirit of their work, and through their myster- 
ious influence you will find your fancy expanding in a wonderful manner. 
There are noble imaginations as well as evil. Fiction too often awakes 
the lower, but poetry cultivates the higher. As I have said before, the 
achievements of modern musicians and painters have fairly cast into 
shade those of our puets. But there is a unity of development in art. 
Are not the warmly colored lyrics of Rossetti and the romantic tales of 
William Morris’ Earthly Paradise mere reflections of what is known as 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement, of which Burne Jones and Dickens are 
brilliant champions? And does not the verse of Swinburne, with its ebb 
and flow and passionate swing, reflect the richness of German sym- 
phonies? There isa constant interaction between one art and the other, 
the result of which is an ever-broadening and deepening realization of 
life. From them we derive ideals that, like the thread of Ariadne, must 
lead us through the ob-<cure labyrinth of the future. In college we lead 
an existence that is radica|ly different from any that we may lead after- 
ward. Once outside we find ourselves assailed by all the vulgarity of a 
material civilization with which the spiritual growth of the nation has 
not kept step. I cannot forbear quoting Matthew Arnold’s words: “ Hu- 
manity cannot reach its ideals while it lacks them. Except a man be 
born from above he cannot have part in the society of the future. In 
the life of such a society one born of inspiration, elevation and beauty 
are not everything, but they are much, and they are indispensable.” 

I have forgotten, you will say, that I was to confine myself to mere 
chit-chat, airy trifies, light nothings, and I have given you a sermon 
instead. The gossip pleads guilty to the charge, and promises not to do 
so again. It is an easy*promise to make on such a sunny day that tells 
of summer heat rather than spring-time coolness. In fact I am almost 
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overcome by the desire of flinging down my pen, scattering to the four 
winds of heaven my ink sta ned pages and retiring to the tennis courts, 
for after all it is rather tiresome to have the whole burden of the con- 
versation thrust on one’s shoulders. When you can button-hole a man 
and talk to him face to face, at least you have something tangible before 
you and a well-known subject that is of interest to you both. But when 
the gossip has to express the vague drift of college sentiment, then it’s 
quite a different affair. For our daily talk is like a feather that quivers 
on the tiptop of a wave and sinks and rises in turn, ever in motion, ever 
borne along by the tide toward a shore which is never reached. For 
each one of us has his own fair ideal which he ever pursues and which 
is ever unrealized. 
“She ran before me in the meads 
And down this world-worn track 


She leads me on ; but while she leads 
She never gazes back. 


“ Lightly I sped when hope was high, 
And youth beguiled the chase. 
I follow, follow still ; but I 
Shall never see her face.’’ 


Thus does Frederic Locker express it in a saddened key that is in 
strange contrast with the more cheery tone of Bunner’s poem. 
The poet is asked where lies Arcady and how long the journey may 
last. 
“ Ah, that (quoth he) I do not know— 
Across the clover and the snow — 
Across the frost, across the flowers— 
Through summer seconds and winter hours. 
I’ve trod the way my whole life long, 
And know not now where it may be ; 
My guide is but the stir to song, 
That tells me I can not go wrong, 
Or clear or dark the pathway be 
Upon the road to Arcady.”” 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


** All things are new ;—the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm trees nodding crest, 
And even the nest beneath the eaves ;— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest! 
*« All things rejoice in youth and love, 
The fullness of their first delight ! 
And learn from the soft heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night.”’ 


ITTING in the pleasant spring days, in the Century Club, in Clinton 
Place, Thackeray used to say, as he so often wrote, that literature had 
become a distinct profession; that, like other professions, it had few 
great prizes, and that he who entered it must work diligently and faith- 
fully if he would be successful. This is a very different view from that 
of those who hold that a literary man is to write “ when he feels the 
inspiration,” and that there can be no real literature in a country and at 
a time when authors, instead of producing great works, are content to 
write regularly for magazines or newspapers. The followers of this school 
are inclined to mourn over the decay of authors in our country, but it is 
because they do not see the facts correctly. 

Literature has, indeed, become more of a distinctly recognized profes- 
sion, as Thackeray said, and the forms of publication have somewhat 
changed, but the changes do not substantially affect the value of the 
literary product. Those who hold the view that an author should write 
only when he feels the inspiration reem to forget “ that genius and talent 
are perpetual powers,” and that they are not mountain streams, now 
swollen by a passing shower and now dry, but perpetual springs. In 
bewailing the coining of the brain into dollars they imply in their regret 
that if literary men were freed from the necessity of regular work, if they 
had, in a word, unlimited leisure and choice, they would at once proceed 
to erect for themselves “monuments more durable than brass.” Prob- 
ably the general result would be less literature, but would it be better? 
Shakespeare would yield more readily to the allurements of ease, but 
would Macbeth be more marvelous or Ophelia less tenderly pathetic? 
How much of our best literature too, is not only occasioned by the com- 
mon necessities of life, as with Shakespeare, but is a part of the special 
action of the age orcountry. Milton’s great plea for unlicensed printing 
is just what would be called “a prodigious leader” now-a-days. Itisa 
political pamphlet written to produce a certain definite result. Or to 
come down to more recent times, the works of many authors are not 
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less valuable because they were inspired by ephemeral occasions, but 
because they have not the signet of genius. If we take Lowell’s “ My 
Study Windows,” which belongs to the category we are considering, 
surely no one will despair of American literature while American authors 
can write such books. Mr. Lowell, as has been well said, “ is a man who 
could no more help writing wisely than apple trees could help blossoming 
in the spring.” But he, as a speaker or as an editor, has certain work 
expected of him, and whether it be lectures or critical essays it is not, in 
the sense of our objetions, purely voluntary; it is the coinage of the 
brain into dollars. Of course it is none the less worthy of his genius, and 
that is the very point. Everywhere we turn we see other examples of 
the same fact, that the secret of excellence is not in regularity nor form 
nor the mundane necessity of the work, but in the genius of the workman. 
Many of our best novels have been written on contract for magazines, 
as a reporter writes in a daily paper and as Shakespeare wrote for the 
theatre. 

Can we deny that there are “literary hacks,” and men and women of 
great culture and ability who scribble their lives away for the insatiable 
hands of the printer’s devil? We must admit that there are many 
clever people who write constantly for the press, but we do deny that 
their work is, in any poor sense, mere scribbling. That much of it is 
ephemeral in the na‘ure of the case, is not to their discredit. A power- 
ful speech or persuasive article, which moulds or guides public opinion, 
must: ften be the result of circumstances and, therefore, not destined 
to endure, but on this account it cannot be called mere gabble or scrib- 
ble; certainly the true end of life is to do all that we can do well, and 
not merely to seek renown and gratify private taste. 

But what is our ideal of American literary men? Surely they are to 
be apostles going into many homes and lands with their remedies for 
the wants and sorrows of to-day, and not priests, always at the high altar 
with their backs to the people. They must not trail their sacred vest- 
ments in the mire nor sell themselves to say or do unclean things, Nor, 
indeed, must they excuse superfic al research or merely showy scholar- 
ship by pretending that they had no time for anything better, and that 
the claims of humanity interfered with the aspirations of their genius. 
In short, there must be no pretense whatever. 

But is our ideal being realized in the literature of to-day, or is litera- 
ture in America suffering because letters have become a profession? 
Such are some of the thoughts that crowd our mind as we take our seat 
for the first time at the Editor’s Table, and a satisfactory answer, to the 
credit of American genius and scholarship, is given to these questions 
when we turn to that department of periodical literature in which 
America has long outstripped the world, our current 
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MAGAZINES. 


The opening article on “Siberia and the Exile System,” by Mr. George 
Kennan, for which all readers of the Century have been eagerly louking, 
appears in the May number of this magazine. After relating in his 
preface how he came to go to Siberia on the Century expedition, he gives 
a very clear and interesting account of his journey accross the Russian 
frontier. The whole paper is even more interesting than we expected. 
The fact that Mr. Kennan, on starting, was a sympathizer with the Rus- 
sian government and prejudiced against the Revolutionists, gave him 


‘ unusual opportunities for observation and investigation, and we there- 


fore await with great interest his final opinions as to the much-discussed 
question of the exile system in Siberia. We also find the “Lincoln 
Papers” continued. The subject of the “ Border States” is dealt with 
in this number, and the succeeding numbers will contain portions of 
Lincoln’s life of equally great interest and importance. The volume 
which begins with this number promises to be of even more absorb- 
ing interest than its predecessors. 

Harper's for May is up to its usual high standard of excellence, both 
as to matter and illustration. It certainly cannot be easily surpassed, 
either in variety or in the intrinsic value of the articles. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Kinglake, the historian. Following this is Mr. R. 
R. Bow kers’ article on “ London as a Literary Centre.” Glimpses are 
given of the homes of the more prominent writers and bits of personal 
gossip interesting to their admirers are recited. The selections, which 
the limit of a magazine article makes necessary, have been very judi- 
ciously made. The illustrations are excellent. The same author will 
have a second paper on this theme in the June number. “A Winter in 
Algiers” is continued with all its former attractiveness. It is a good 
deal to say, but surely Chicago people will blush with pleasure when 
they read Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s estimate cf them and their city. 
Mr. Warner’s admiration is unreserved, not only for Chicago’s possibili- 
ties, but for its actualities. We find, also, a very interesting description 
of Denver and its history, which forms a fitting adjunct to the above. 
Russia is also discussed in two a:ticles. .The first, “ Russian Convicts in 
the Sali Mines of Iletsk,” removes many false ideas as to the condition 
of these unfortunates. The engravings add much to the interest of the 
reading matter. The second, on Russia’s judicial system, shows clearly 
that the system is not at fault, but that the Czar’s decrees have rendered ° 
it practically a dead letter. The fiction and poetry, although perhaps 
less than usual, add to the general worth of the number. 

The May number of Lippincott’s Magazine is a very curious and interest- 
ing experiment. The number is a no-name number, all the articles 
being by famous American authors, whose names are withheld for the 
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present. The usual novel is the best we have yet seen in the magazine. 
It is entitled “The Old Adam,” and is a strong story of American life 
in Rome. All the characters are drawn with a power and dramatic 
insight which shows it to be the work of a master hand. “From Bach 
to Beethoven” is an excellent article on the progress of music. The two 
short stories, “ Mr. Sonnerschern’s Inheritance” and “The Portrait and 
the Ghost,” the one a humorous sketch of Jewish life, the other a ghost 
story, add much to the number. The poetry is of a high order through- 
out, especially is this true of “ Nebuchadnezzar’s Wife,” an eastern narra- 
tive full of passion and color. Among the other articles are “ Among my 
Weeds” and “Old Delaware,” which verify the statement that each is 
by a prominent writer. To replace the question-marks by names is cer- 
tainly a difficult but interesting diversion, and affords much opportunity 
for speculation. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for May, the interesting “ Aspern Papers” are 
continued. ‘The story of “ Yone Santo, a Child of Japan,” is still further 
developed with undiminished vigor. Among the recent brilliant contri- 
butions to periodical literature, nothing more entertaining and instructive 
has appeared than “Cicero in the Senate,” by Harriet Waters Preston. 
“The Emperor William” is the title of a very timely and carefully 
written article by Herbert Tuttle. The characteristics and sources of 
power of the late Emperor are very clearly and impartially discussed. 
Among the other articles, we find “Reform in the Celebration of 
Marriages,” “The Cavalier,” and a quaint monologue, entitled “ Pu’ 
Sandy.” The usual book reviews and “Contributor’s Club” conclude a 
most excellent number. 

That every man should appreciate the danger which is threatening 
our country through the Anarchists, is necessary for the safety of the 
commonwealth. We find a stirring article on this subject in the May 
number of the American Magazine. Among the other articles, are “Two 
Coronets,” an interesting serial by Miss Tincker, and the concluding 
paper on “The Belles of Old Philadelphia.” We would call especial 
attention to the first of a series of papers on “The Oldest of American 
Cities.” The illustrations are numerous and sustain the well-earned 
reputation of the magazine in this respect. 

Among our prominent monthlies there is none which contains articles 
more appropriate to the season than the current number of Scribner’s 
Magazine. It is certainly one of the most picturesque and varied, in its 
contents, of the issues of this periodical. We might almost call it an out- 
of-door number, so full is it of action, adventure and descriptions of 
exhilarating exercise. “On the Steamer’s Track,” “Alexander Pope,” 
and the concluding paper on “ The Centre of the Republic,” have been 
full of interest in the reading, though we would hesitate to give special 
prominence to any particular contribution in a number so entertaining 
and instructive from beginning to end. 
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The new management of Outing is evidently determined to give its 
patrons a magazine such as no lover of outdoor life can afford to be with- 
out. The May number is most handsomely illustrated and carefully 
edited. Besides special articles on fishing, ball-playing, hunting, bicy- 
cling and yachting, we find the usual careful epitome of sporting events 
of the month. Though filling a different place from the other promi- 
nent magazines, it lacks none of their literary character, and is as indis- 
pensable as they for the parlor table and family circie. 


EXCHANGES. 


We are glad to welcome to our table The Cornell Magazine, the first 
number of which is before us. The opening article on “ Successes and 
Failures of College-bred Men,” is by ex-President Adams. It is a very 
strong attack on the opinions of Senator Ingalls in regard to the value 
of a collegiate education to a man seeking political office. Following 
this very appropriate opening are two essays by editors. The latter of 
these, “ Criticism Run Mad,” although containing some good points is, 
in our opinion, a little severe. These, with two poems and a very novel 
and entertaining story, complete the number. We congratulate the 
editors on their first issue, and wish them all success. 

The last number of Volume III of the Williams Lit. is, perhaps, the 
best of the year. We would criticise the number for the superabundance 
of fiction and its comparative lack of essays. We commend “ The Ans- 
wer to Mr. Biddle’s Question” as being an especially interesting and 
well-written story, though lacking in climax. 

In the Haverfordian for April we find a very pointed article on class 
feeling and a history of foot-ball in Haverford. From this last-named 
article we should judge that class feeling, though great, does not hinder 
hard and frequent struggles with Swarthmore, whose Phenix we find on 
our table lying calmly in the Haverfordian’s embrace. The Pheeniz, al- 
though largely devoted to news, contains one or two short articles of 
literary merit. 

Améng the latest arrivals of the month is the Harvard Monthly. Owing 
to an unfortunate accident, the number lacks the usual contribution from 
the pen of an alumnus. The contents are unusually diversified. “A 
Glance at the Political Parties” is a very clear, concise treatment of the 
fundamental differences between our leading political factors. Although 
we agree with the author in his opinion, we cannot help feeling that he 
is a little prejudiced. “The Maesro’s Virgin” is not up to the general 
average of the number. The poem “O My Beloved ” is more thoughtful 
and more poetical than the majority of the college productions in this 
line. 

The Amherst Lit. enters upon its third volume with every indication 
of a successful year. “The Way of the World” is well written and has 
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a new plot, which is in itself a great commendation. Might we suggest 
to our worthy fellow editors that they devote more room to the literary 
department proper and less to the editorial ? 

We had thought that Rip Van Winkle, and everything in the line of 
bear stories, were things of the past, but we must have been mistaken, 
for The Trinity Tablet gives three pages to articles on the above-named 
subjects. The first, entitled “ Kitan,” in this mythological style gives 
one idea of a model college—of course the Trinity of the future—while 
the second introduces the same old treed-by-a-bear act with a few varia- 
tions. Such stories are neither literary nor improving. 

We have had a friendly word with a few of our fellow college issues, 
but our table is as crowded as ever. We have but space to mention the 
names of The Vassar Miscellany, The Yale Record, and The Columbia Spec- 
tator, each of which is among the best of its class. 

As we lay down our pen for the month we feel more than ever the 
force of Dryden’s words : 

“ Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below.” 

It is upon this principle that all true criticism should proceed. How 
far we shall succeed in our endeavor to follow it will be for others to 
decide ; we can but use it as our guide. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY. By J. H. W. 
Sruckenserc, D.D. (New York: A. C. Armstronc & Son.) 


What would have been weightily and wearily prolonged to a dozen 
ponderous quartos a century ago, is here clearly and pointedly discussed 
in a single portable volume. The author of the book has set before him 
the difficult task of making plain to a beginner the nature, sphere, basis 
and principles of this most indefinite of all branches. A secondary but 
important aim is to give an historical sketch of philosophy, and show 
the general tendencies of modern thought. No particular school is fol- 
lowed ; the whole field is carefully reviewed ; the positions of all thinkers 
are successively considered, their special merits pointed out, and their 
inconsistencies revealed. 

To limit and define philosophy so as to include the essential charac- 
teristics of the subject without reference to any particular system, is by 
no means easy. The definition given is arrived at after a thorough dis- 
cussion of the etymology and historical use of the word, and is both 
concise and satisfactory. “Philosophy is the rational system of funda- 
mental principles.” From the development of this definition a clear 
idea of the nature and scope of the subject is obtained at the start. The 
chapter on the relation of philosophy to religion is of special inter- 
est to students. “The philosopher,” according to the author, “ must be 
free from all bias repecting religious dogmas.” Philosophy, like science, 
must act rationa!ly and boldly; in common with religion, it seeks “ the 
truth respecting the origin and tendencies of things.” Nor are the two 
independent or hostile. While neither can claim an ascendency over 
the other, and while their spheres are separate, Faith must be founded 
on Reason, and Reason must admit the validness and office of Faith. 
A prominent place is given to discussion of the natural sciences and 
empirical psychology, in their bearing on philosophy. Passing on to 
the main subject, the need is shown of a Theory of Knowledge, and 
intuitive Knowledge defended against empiricism. In dealing with 
Metaphysics, the views of Dr. McCosh and others in regard to its nature 
are discussed. Under the head of “Aésthetics” the subject of the emo- 
tions is treated, while Ethics completes the subdivisions of Knowledge. 
The closing chapter of the book contains substantial and indispensable 
advice upon the method of pursuing the study. 

Throughout, the language is clear and the meaning intelligible at once 
even to the very beginner. The chapters are topically arranged, and 
the subject broadly and thoroughly treated. The matter is disposed 
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with a special view to easy reference. At the end of each chapter a list 
of authorities is given, and a brief review of its contents made under 
the head of “ Reflections.” We feel sure that this work will be equally 
serviceable to the novice as an instructor, and to the more advanced as 
a reference book. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. New ty Arrancep wits Appti- 
Tions. Eprirep sy ALFrep ArincerR. (New York: A. C. ARMSTRONG 


& Sons.) 


It is a noticeable fact that letter writing, in the highest sense, is a thing 
of the past. There are a number of reasons which may be assigned for 
such a loss. The rush and crush of the century have done their part, 
and cheap postage is not an unimportant factor. These, with the ease 
of travel, are, perhaps, the most prominent causes. We find that the 
literary men of this generation are not writing to one another as they 
wrote two or three generations ago and we have to draw on the past for 
this sort of literature. The edition before us is the most complete yet 
issued. The sad family history of Lamb, and the fact that his sister was 
living when the earlier editions were published, made the letters frag- 
mentary. These difficulties having been removed, we now possess a 
complete edition, chronologically arranged, of perhaps the most remark- 
able letters ever written, whether we look at them from a literary point 
of view or take into consideration their intellectual and critical quality. 
The letters are not only valuable for the insight they give us into the 
character of Lamb with his sympathy, purity, tenderness of heart and 
absolute rectitude, but for the literary criticism scattered through them. 
Aside from the opinions and characteristics of Lamb, we learn much of 
the lives, struggles and ambitions of Coleridge and Southey. If the criti- 
cisms in these letters should be collected and formulated we could have 
no more complete guide in this direction than the one thus obtained. 
Surely, from every point of view, we must mourn the fact that it is 
extremely doubtful whether the present age will produce such charming 
volumes as the Letters of Charles Lamb. 


OUR REPUBLIC. By Pror. M. B.C. Truz anp Hon. J. W. Dickinson. 
(Boston: Leacu, SHowEtt & SanBory.) 

This book has been prepared for use as a text-book for classes in gram- 
mar and high schools. The object of the treatise is “to place before the 
student such a statement of the actual agencies of the government of 
the nation as shall enable him to better understand the silken bonds of 
authority which restrain, though unseen.” Though the minor details 
are wisely omitted, the important points are clearly and forcibly pre- 
sented and in such language as will be understood by the youngest. In 
addition to the details of the government, the theory of government, as 
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generally accepted, is fully developed in its main points. We would call 
especial attention to the “ Historic Introduction,” which is admirably 
written. There is altogether too much ignorance on this subject among 
the young people of both sexes, due, perhaps, to the lack of a text-book 
suited to their requirements. With such a volume as the one before us, 
none can fail to gain a true idea of the government, both general and 
local. 


THE POCKET GUIDE FOR EUROPE. ByT. W. Knox. (New Yorxk: 
G. P, Purnam’s Sons.) 


The aim of the author, whose well-known experience as a traveler 
gives weight to his statements, has been to give a general outline of the 
continent, together with that of the southern and eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean. Among the especially valuable portions of the book we 
may mention the chapter on skeleton tours, suited to the leisure and 
means of all, and the newly added “Travel Talk in Four Languages.” 
We would recommend this little book above any we have ever seen. 


NAPOLEON AND THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. By Counr Leo Tot- 
stor. (New York: THomas Y. Croweii & Co) 


Count Tolstoi, whose name four years ago was unknown in literature, 
has become famous and his works are eagerly sought. The work by 
which he first was introduced to the American reader, “ My Religion,” 
awakened wide-spread discussion, and a like fate is undoubtedly in store 
for this latest translation of one of his works. The Moscow Campaign 
is taken really to set forth certain views of the writer with reference to 
nations and leaders, views which are hinted at in the alternate title 
“The Physiology of War.” His theory is that of natural evolution in 
history, which he pushes to the very extreme, making everything that 
happens the inevitable outcome of the development of great masses of 
men under the doctrine of natural selection. “Napoleon thought his 
will was the main-spring of action,” and “ we imagine Napoleon to have 
been the director of all these movements just as the savages imagine the 
figure-head upon the prow of a vessel to be the power that moves it 
onward.” Napoleon’s successes were the result of “so-called happy 
accidents” and the campaigns were, both in detail and in final results, 
the effect of a popular impulse blindly working toa divine end. At the 
close of the volume the author generalizes his doctrine to include all who 
have been reckoned leaders of men or moulders of public opinion. Car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, the principle of the book is absurd and 
works its own refutation. Even Tolstoi himself would come within its 
scope, and his very object in writing, that he may be a power among his 
fellow-men, is defeated. However, the book before us is intensely inter- 
esting and will be widely read, and if we mistake not, between the lines 
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we can read the great thought before the writer, the overthrow of the 
despotic power in a country where the emperor is everything and the 
mass of the people are regarded as ciphers. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS. By Wim P. Arxinson. (Boston: 
Roserts Bros.) 


This handy volume of 65 pages gives in published form an introductory 
lecture on a course in Constitutional History given to the Senior Class at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The audience for which the 
lecture was prepared, and to which it was first delivered, makes the 
book one of special interest and instruction to young men. It is full of 
thought and eminently adapted to the times. While not assenting to 
every position taken by the author, we commend it most heartily as 
worthy of careful perusal. Especially strong are the porticns devoted 
to the duty of American citizens to take an active interest in politics, 
and the rights of society as opposed to individual rights. 


OUR LANGUAGE. ITS USE AND STRUCTURE TAUGHT BY 
PRACTICE AND EXAMPLE. Parts I anv II. By Gorpon A. 
Sournworts anp F. R. Gopparp. (Boston anp New Yorxk: Leaca, 
SHOWELL & SanBorn.) 


The statement that the authors of these excellent manuals have had 
successful teaching experience is unnecessary, for it is manifest on every 
page. The two parts are intended to be mutually supplementary, although 
either can be used independently of the other. Part II is an elementary 
text-book in grammar. The progress or development of the book, be- 
ginning with the sentence, proceeding to sentence-building and analysis, 
and then to forms and rules of Syntax, as commonly understood, is cer- 
tainly not traditional, but impresses itself at once a8 the natural method. 
Part I is a “ Language Book,” pure and simple. It is full of such instruc- 
tion, in connection with practical exercises, as is needed to secure proper 
training in the use of good English. Valuable hints to teachers abound. 
Indeed, the books commend themselves as eminently fitted for a depart- 
ment where a new departure, and yet not a radical one, has long been 
recognized by teachers of experience as needed.. 


PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. By Epmunp Srarrsr, D.D. 
TRANSLATED BY ANNIE Harwoop Hotmpen. (New York: A. C. 
Armstrone & Son.) 


The fact that a third and carefully revised edition of this work has 
been demanded shows the appreciation in which it is held by scholars. 
It is the most complete and satisfactory attempt to set forth the religious 
and social life of the Jews in the first century that has come to our notice. 
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Many as are the “ Lives of Christ” and abundant as is the literature con- 
nected with the times of the Gospels, there is still room for just such a 
work. The introduction shows the laborious preparation of the author 
as he sets forth the original sources from which the book is taken. 
Following this, under the two general heads of the social and the relig- 
ious life of the Jews, a wide range of subjects is included. The closing 
chapter indicates that the book, aside from its historical and archzo- 
logical value, subserves the cause of Christian apologetics. A remarkably 
full bibliography, a copious index, and a table of passages of scripture 
quoted and commented upon, complete the volume. This last reveals 
the value of the work as a companion to the study of the Bible, while 
the abundant references and authorities throughout enable the reader to 
satisfy himself as to the correctness of the views or statements given. 


BEFORE THE CURFEW AND OTHER POEMS, CHIEFLY OCCA- 
SIONAL. By Ottver Wenpe.t Hotmes. (Boston anp New York: 
Hoveuton, Mirruin & Co.) 

The old idea that a poet must write under special inspiration is abund- 
antly confuted by the poetry of Dr. Holmes, who bas written more, and 
that always of a high order, upon requisition than any other poet of any 
age. The welcome volume under review adds a number of titles to his 
already long list of capital occasional poems. They are just as fresh as 
ever, full of wit and wisdom, and with those unexpected turns of rhyme 
and phrase for which he is noted. Among these may be mentioned 
with emphasis, “For the Dedication of the Fountain at Stratford-on- 
Avon,” “Hymn read at the Dedication of the Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Hospital at Hudson,” “A Phi Beta Kappa Post-Prandial,” and last, but 
not least, the famous poem for the “Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Founding of Harvard College,” which Princeton men will 
find properly punctuated as to “ Princeton’s sands” and “mighty 
Edwards’ iron heel.” 


THE GENESIS OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Samvet Wy.ie Crawrorp. 
(New York: Caarves L. Wesster & Co.) 

The works already published, having reference to the events of the 
“ War of the Rebellion,” would make a respectable library. We cannot, 
however, have too many books concerning this important period of our 
country’s history, especially when written by those who were participants 
in the struggle or who occupied positions favorable to a correct knowl- 
edge of persons and events. We therefore welcome this work of Major- 
General Crawford. The title is wisely chosen, and expresses the scope 
of the book. It is not a tracing up through history of the causes of the 
secession, but a recital of the causes precipitating the secession of South 
Carolina and, as a consequence, plunged the nation into war. Sent as 
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Assistant Surgeon to Fort Moultrie, in the fall of 1860, and remaining 
with Major Anderson until the fall of Sumter, associating daily with the 
citizens of Charleston, and being in almost constant attendance upon the 
convention that passed the Ordinance of Secession until its doors were 
closed to the public, the author’s opportunities were rare, and that they 
were fully improved is evidenced throughout the work. We consider 
that the claim is made good that we have given us an hitherte unwrit- 
ten and important chapter in the history of the Civil War. Official 
documents enforce the statements of the writer, several valuable appen- 
dices are added, and a satisfactory index completes the volume. 


EPICS AND ROMANCES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. (New York: 
Forps, Howarp & Huser.) 

This handsome volume is from the work of Dr. W. Wagner, who has 
done so much to bring before the present generation of Germans the 
legends of the Teutonic Middle Ages. It comes before English readers 
from capable hands, being adapted by M. W. Macdowall and edited by 
W. 8. W. Anson. Our later literature, both of prose and poetry, has 
shown a decided tendency to enquire into and perpetuate those hero- 
lays of the Middle Ages, but the present volume is the most serious at- 
tempt in this line of the age. The book is arranged in three parts, the 
first devoted to the Amelung and kindred legends, the second to the 
Nibelung, Hegeling and Beowulf legends, while to these in the third 
part is added the great mythical Carolingian cycle which centered around 
the persons of Charlemagne and his heroes, the legends of King Arthur 
and the Holy Grail and the legend of Tannhauser. It is certainly true 
that every student of literature should take a special interest in these 
tales of our ancestry, and that there is found in them much of instruc- 
tion concerning their manners and customs, games and festivals, reli- 
gious observances and virtues, which is wanting in ordinary histories. 
The typography of the book is superb, and the numerous illustrations 
serve to enhance its value. . : 


BLACK ICE. By A. W. Tourcez. (New York: Forps, Howarp & 
HUvBert.) 

A new book by Judge Tourgee is always worth reading, if for no other 
reason than that he has a fashion of getting hold of out-of-the-way char- 
acters, and that he makes these characters show forth what is in them 
by their words and deeds. In the book before us we havea story of 
village life with the pastimes and periis of a ringing winter. We are 
sure every reader will be warmly interested in the deft studies within 
the narrow round of life in a village. The teller of the story himself, a 
sort of rough diamond; the matron, his wife ; the schoolmistress, who, by 
a sudden turn of fortune’s wheel, becomes the heroine and mystery of 
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the work ; the old country doctor, who is, perhaps, the most interesting 
character; in short, the whole web and woof of the story will be found 
to have an interest entirely characteristic of the author’s pen. The 
graphic style, dramatic presentation, subtle characterization and sus- 
tained interest are the most marked characteristics. We feel it to be 
an addition to our American literature, and a fresh suggestion of what 
Judge Tourgee has and can do for that literature. This book appears in 
neat and attractive form, and will doubtless meet the welcome that the 
writer’s fictions have hitherto found. 


VIRGIL’S ZZNEID. By Rev. Oxttver Crane, D.D. (New Yorr: Tae 
BAKER AND Tay or Co.) 


This translation has evidently been made in love for every line and 
letter of the Latin bard. The author, whose nine years’ residence in the 
Orient and visitation of many of the historical places connected with 
the Aneid, qualify him in an unusual degree for his work, has performed 
an exceedingly difficult task in a manner which reflects great credit upon 
him as a classical scholar. The aim of the work is “to permit Virgil to 
utter his own thoughts in his own phraseology as nearly as practicable 
without retrenchment or meretricious embellishment.” It is a verbal 
rendering of the text, and even where it has been necessary to supply 
words to complete the metre, they have been chosen in strict harmony 
with the poet’s thought. Such translations as the one before us have a 
special value, therefore, because they put the real thoughts of the classic 
writer within the reach of the unclassic, but yet intellectual and appre- 
ciative readers. This volume, which is the result of long vears of labor, 
will be most warmly welcomed by all lovers and students of the poet. 
We may say that it is one of the too rare translations, in the true sense 
of the word. 


FIRST STEPS WITH AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS. By 
AvBert F. Braispett, A.M. (Boston: Lez & SHEPARD.) 

“ A happy thought” is the natural expression on reviewing this volume. 
It has been our good fortune to see the admirable result of just such a 
method of instruction in English Literature as the author proposes, viz., 
to study first what great authors have written and then to learn some- 
thing of the authors themselves. In compact form Mr. Braisdell has 
presented in this volume such material ready at hand as would take such 
time to collect as few teachers possess. An introduction full of sugges- 
tions is followed by several models and an outline course of study in 
English Literature. The body of the work is given to brief but satis- 
factory biographies and selections from the writings of sixteen representa- 
tive authors. The notes and miscellaneous subjects appended increase 
the value of a book, which may be safely commended as an immense 
advance over the time-honored but dreary method of teaching English 
Literature. 
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PATRICK HENRY. American Sraresmen Serres. By Moses Corr 
Tyter. (Pos.iisnep sy Hovenrton, Mirriin & Co., Boston.) 


This, the latest issue of this well-known series, maintains the high 
character of treatment so marked in previous volumes. Around Patrick 
Henry, as around many other Revolutionary heroes, there has gathered 
a dusty divinity which makes a real investigation of their life and char- 
acter doubly important. Mr. Tyler has succeeded in admirably portray- 
ing this famous Virginian orator as he moved and lived among the men 
of hisday. Almost every niche in our national temple of fame is already 
filled, and Patrick Henry holds, without dispute, that of the brave and 
eloquent defender of colonial liberty. Yet his fame rests more on one 
happily conceived and opportunely delivered piece of grandiloquence 
(known to every schoolboy) than upon any true claim to sound judgment 
or eminent ability. Like the Baptist, he was chiefly “a voice” that was 
directed into a wise and successful channel by the grace of fortune rather 
than by the dictation of sound judgment or enlightened patriotism. 
And for our knowledge of this fact we are indebted to Mr. Tyler’s excel- 
lent monograph. ; 


HARTSEASE AND RUE. (Hoverton Mirrun & Co.) 


This charming little volume contains the latest and some of the 
sweetest and dearest notes of Lowell’s muse; the number and quality of 
his poems seem to increase with increasing years, and every true patriot 
as well as poet-lover who recognizes what an invaluable service Lowell 
has done to American Literature by giving it a distinctively national 
spirit, will wish him many a long year yet to live when each vear results 
in such a harvest. The present collection of poems is divided into Poems 
on Friendship, Sentiment (under the latter being placed Endymion, 
which has made such a just stir in literary circles), Fancy, Humor and 
Satire, and lastly, Epigrams. The Poems of Sentiment comprise the 
bulk of the volume. The book is gotten up in Houghton & Mifflin’s 
neatest and most tasty manner. 


LYRICS ANDSONNETS. By Eprra W.THomas. (Boston: Hoventon, 
Mirrun & Co.) 


The secret of the charm of these poems seems to lie in their simple 
beauty—a beauty that pervades them as it did the verse of Keats, and 
gives much the same pleasure. The poems are all short, varied, and 
marked by exquisite melody, but behind all is that pure truthfulness 
that distinguishes the genuine poem from the empty form. If any one 
needs to be convinced of the high order of many of these poems let him 
read one entitled “ Sea-bird and Land-bird ” or “ Anemone” of which we 
give the opening lines: 





XUM 





XUM 
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“ Thou faintly blushing, dawn.like bloom 
That springest on the April path, 
Set round with shivering leafy gloom 
*Mong thy companions frail and roth, 
Why spurnest thou the golden sun, 
Whom all with still delight receive? 
Some unknown love thy heart hath won, 
And whispers thee at morn and eve! 
How may this be. how may this be, 
O rare Anemone?” 


PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marton Crawrorp. (Boston: Hoveuton Mir- 
FLIN & Co. $1.50.) 

Whenever a serial is reprinted in book form it is some slight guarantee, 
at least, that it is worth a perusal, still more if it comes from the columns 
of a staid and trustworthy periodical like the Atlantic Monthly. There 
may be a trace here and there in “ Paul Patoff” of what looks a bit like 
padding to fill out the monthly installment, but it is not likely to be 
noticed by any one that permits himself to embark fairly with the hero 
in his career. It has a delightfully foreign flavor; the only American 
involved being the one who tells the tale, and who, in his interest in. his 
real audience, the public, or in providing a certain amount of copy it 
may be, occasionally forgets that he is nominally addressing a single 
body listener, and permits the tale to drag just where his auditor would 
be most eager to have him hasten on. The story is founded on the 
strange disappearance of Alexander Patoff, and the plot, while simple, 
is, in all respects, excellent, and the semi-oriental field affords scope for 
a skilled and varied display of character painting, while less subject to 
criticism on the ground of exaggeration. Hernnous, Paul’s sweetheart 
is not exactly in keeping with American taste, and Bakamides Bly may 
look like an impossibility ; but, on the other hand, both may be true to 
a life so different from ours; and in this study of subjects that take us 
so far from our own daily scenes, lies the chief interest of the story. 


We have received from Mr. William Byron Forbush of the Dartmouth 
a volume of poems entitled “ Pozms or a Boy.” The author collected 
these, so he informs ns in the modest little preface, on his twentieth 
birthday, for the pleasure of his friends. They are likely to make him 
friends where he had none before, and to give pleasure to all who read 
them. They show considerable mastery of verse, a good ear for rhythm 
and a simplicity that is as charming as it is apt to be rare in the first 
effusions of a boy poet. There are several compositions whose absence 
would considerably raise the standard, but the effect of the whole is 
very pleasing. The author is to be congratulated on the artistic dress in 
which his first work has appeared. 
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Marcu 23p.—College Minstrel Concert for base-ball cage. 

Marcus 27Ta.—Lecture in Old Chapel, by Mr. C. D. Kellogg, on “ Prin- 
ciples of Organized Charities.” 

Marcs 28tx.—Formation of Western Pennsylvania Club. 

Marcu 29rn.—Mr. Anthony Comstock, on “Suppression of Vice,” in 
Murray Hall. 

Makcu 3lst.—Meeting of new Graduate Advisory Committee......Tug- 
of-War team: Cowan, ’88; Channing, ’91; Church, ’91, and Cooper, ’91. 





The Finest Confections, The Finest Chocolates, 
The Finest Assortment of Bonbonnieres. 




















Mellow pasonind 
Mint 
Wafers, | Wafers, 
Black 
Hickorynut | Walnut 
Bar, Bar, 
Crisp Molasses 
ee N | Chips, 
Cuma Pobos Tr, oi Roat’| Almond 
, _ | STEPHEN F: | 
Filbert 9 fiayrons AND SOLE &S0 | Hand Plait 
Nougatine, my COREE! &MARKET ee | Mint. 
* & = & PHILADELPHIA PA. | 
Marrons Giacés, CreaM Branpy CHERRIES, 


SUITABLE FOR SELECT PRESENTS. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Southwest Corner i@th and Market Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Aprit 2p.—Second term examinations begun...... Borough election ; 
“ no license ” victorious. 

Apri. 3p.—W. B. Segur, ’89, elected Captain of the Lacrosse Team...... 
First base-ball game of the season. ’Varsity vs. Newark, at Newark; 
score, 2—6. 

Aprit 6TH — Whig Hall Seniors graduate. 

Aprit 7TH.—’ Varsity vs. Athletics, at Philadelphia; score, 3—24. 

Apri 9rH.—Last issue of Princetonian, Vol. XII. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


—AND— 


ALEXANDER BROWN @& SONS, 
BALTIMORE, 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges, 


EXECUTE ORDERS FOR ALL INVESTMENT SECURITIES; 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
on favorable terms ; 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Australia, St 
Thomas, St. Croix and British West Indies. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS IN STERLING, 


Available in any part of the world, in Francs for use in Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, an 1 in Do.iars for use in this country, 
Canada. Mexico and West Indies. 


Make TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY between this country, 
Europe, and British and Danish West Indies. 


Make COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS drawn abroad on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 





Their London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., receive 
accounts of American banks, firms and individuals upon favorable terms. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 
Liverpool, London, 
Financial Agents for the United States Government in England. 
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Aprit 1ira.—End of second term. 

Apri 11-18Ta.—Spring vacation. 

Aprit 1lTH.—’ Varsity vs. Cuban Giants, 6—6. 
Apri 13Tx.—’ Varsity vs. Cuban Giants, 5—4. 
Aprit 14rn.—’ Varsity vs. Washington, 7—18. 
Apri. 16rTH.—’ Varsity vs. Washington, 3—20. 
Aprit 17TH.—’ Varsity vs. Baltimore, 4—14. 





RESIDENTS OF PRINCETON and PARTICULARLY 
STUDENTS, when in New York, are very 
likely to be found at the 


ST. DENIS HoTE., 


Cor. OF BROADWAY & ELEVENTH STREET. 


It is so convenient to business, to transit lines in all directions, to the best places of evening 
entertainment, and withal, is so thoroughly kept and cared for in every particular that travel- 
lers, once becoming its guests, are naturally apt to make it their New York home. 

PRICES ARE VERY MODERATE. 


G. W. PACH & BROS. 


841 Broadway, 
Cor. THIRTEENTH ST., NEW YORK, 


Photographers. 








ESTABLISHED 1876. 


CHARLES HAUPTNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE 


RELIABLE ALL-LINEN 
(SD Sthirts and Collars 


HOSIER AND GLOVER. 
cr. sss. 128O BROADWAY, w vorx. 
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Apri 18Ta.—’Varsity vs. Philadelphia, 2—6. 

Aprit 19ra.—’ Varsity vs. New York, 5—21. 

Aprit 18TH.—Third term began. 

Aprit 20rn.—First issue Princetonian, Vol. XIII. 

Apri 20-22p.—Thirteenth Annual Convention of the New Jersey Y. 
M. C. A., at Plainfield. 

Apri. 2ist.—’ Varsity vs. Staten Island, at Princeton ; score, 14—3. 


RED STAR LINE 


Belgian Royal and United States Mail Steamers 
SAILING WEEKLY BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND ANTWERP, DIRECT. 


One of the Shortest, Cheapest and Best Routes to Belgium, 
Holland, France. Comment, L — jean Switzer- 





The following first-class, large, magnificent Steamers are appointed to carry 
out this service: 


WESTERNLAND (Steel), c. 000 Tons, Captain Randle. 


NOORDLAND 5,500 Nickels. 
WAESLAND (Iron), 5,000 ‘“ va Buschmann. 
BELGENLAND yes. 4,000 * " Beynon. 
RYNLAND + Gia = ” Jamison. 
PENNLAND Aid 4,000 se ” Weyer. 


These Steamers carry neither Horses, Cattle, Sheep nor Pigs. 

FIRST CABIN.—The Saloons, Ladies’ Boudoir, Smoke, Card and Reading 
Rooms, are located amidships on the hurricane deck. The State Rooms are 
amidships on the main deck and are elegantly and comfortably furnished as well 
as thoroughly ventilated. 

SECOND CABIN.—The Saloons and Staterooms are aft of ‘and adjoining 
those of the First Cabin and on the same decks. 

CUISINE.—The strictest attention is given to the Cuisine, the best table that 
the New York and Antwerp markets afford is furnished regardless of expense. 

LONDON.—Elegantly appointed steamers leave Antwerp every evening for 
London, via Harwick, and arrive at London early the next morning. 

PARIS.—Trains leave Antwerp for Paris frequently. Only 6% hours to 
Paris without change of cars. 

‘‘FPacts for Travellers” mailed free on application. 


RATES OF PASSAGE.—First Cabin, $60 to $100; Excursion, $110 to 
$180. Second Cabin, $45; Excursion, $85. 

NOTICE.—Red Star Line Return Tickets are honored by the Inman Line 
from Liverpool to New York. 

For further information apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, General Agents, 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
307 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Red Star Line is largely patronized by Professors and Students of 
every Coll in the United States 
By sion, we beg leave to refer to some of our recent patrons of 
Princeton College: Mr. C. T. Cresswell, a7 lie H. C. Porter, '81: Mr. D. M. 
Milton, '86; Mr. Geo B. McClellan, Jr., . James Hancock, "88; Mr. 
James 8. 8. DeBenneville, "88. 











MACCRELLISH & QUIGLEY, 
PRACTICAL BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
16 EAST STATE STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 
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